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EDITORIAL 


All is not well between students and the Younger Churches. 
The articles which follow make it very clear that Christian 
students in Eastern countries are impatient about their Churches 
as they are, and that their colleagues in the West show little 
understanding for the movemeni which is engaged in the great 
task of building the Church in Eastern lands. 

Ii is good and necessary thai these facts should be clearly 
stated. In its relations with students the missionary movement 
has nothing to lose and everything to gain from the greatest 
possible frankness. And the success of the Madras Conference 
in speaking to the hearls and minds of the younger generation 
will largely depend on whether it will take this situation seriously 
and face iis implications for the future. 

There is a need of an open conversation between students 
on the one hand and the Younger Churches and the missionary 
movement on the other hand. In that conversation the crucial 
question is, however, not what youth wants, bul what the Church 
is meant to be. As we ask thai latter question, il appears that 
part of the crilicism of youth is misdirected because it wants 
the Church to be less truly the Church of Christ. There are for 
instance certain voices which in criticizing the “ foreignness ” 
of Christianity do not merely imply that Christianily musi find 
irue indigenous expression in their lands, but that whatever is 
offensive in it to national cultural traditions must be removed 
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(ithe Old Testament !), and which thus show that they criticize 
the Church from some eaterior point of view rather than from 
the point of view of the New Testament. 

But in the light of the basic issue, it becomes also clear that _ 
many criticisms of young Christians in East and West come ¥ 
from a desire to be part of a Church which represents more 
truly the apostolic conception of the Church. 

Is it not striking, for instance, that the Church lo which, 
according to Y. T. Wu, young Chinese look forward, is a Church 
which is a place of real worship, which speaks with a prophetic 
voice, which gives a clear religious message, and which ts a true 
fellowship 2? Or that Michael Bruce comes to the conclusion 
that it is “ through the realization of the Church as a supra- 
national community which no power on earth can break” that 
Chinese students discover the meaning of the Church? Or ~ 
again, thai the student in D. T. Niles’ dialogue is ultimately _ 
convinced by a call to help the Church to be more really the 
Church ? Or finally, that Paul Braisted finds that “ Missions 
will help youth when, and in the degree to which, the distinclly 
denominalional emphases of any particular group are gathered 
up and inlegrated in the life of the Church Universal ” ? 

In so far as the lension between sludents and the Younger 
Churches is a tension between their faith in the Church of Christ 
and the reality of the churches as they are, it is a reason for 
hope rather than for alarm. The task of a Siudent Christian 
Movement is then to kelp studenis to grasp that faith and to 
help them to live up to it — not by criticism from the outside — 
bul by service within the churches and the missionary movemeni. 

As William Paton and H. Kraemer make clear in their 
arlicles, this lask remains as compelling as ever. Tis content 
is clearly stated in the “ Three Year Plan” adopted by the 
Federation’s General Committee this Summer: “ We are ai the 
beginning of a new era in missionary work. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that the purpose of Missions is nothing less 
than to call all men into the unily of Christ, by which we mean 
both union with and in Christ. The S.C.M. should be a pioneer 
of this comprehensive and dynamic conception of the World 
Mission of the Church ”. 
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An Open Letter from William Paton 
on the Madras Conference 


My dear Editor, 


Your invitation to write a letter about the forthcoming 
Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council is 
most welcome to me, and not only because I have been eating 
and drinking, breathing and thinking “ Madras ” for some 
two years. There is no body of people who have a better 
claim to be informed on such a matter than the members 
of the Student Christian Movement. Everyone knows that 
the past members of the Movement in many countries have 
played a notable part in the Christian cecumenical movement 
— Oxford and Edinburgh showed that very plainly. But 
it is in the missionary side of that movement that the share 
is perhaps most notable. I recall that during the Jerusalem 
meeting of 1928, Dr. John R. Mott and I started to count 
the people present whom we knew to have been members 
of their Student Movement. We stopped counting, for it 
was far easier to count those who had not! 


Madras in Relation to Oxford and Edinburgh 1937 


This meeting that is to be held in Madras (at Tambaram, 
a few miles outside the city, in the beautiful new buildings 
of the Madras Christian College) from December 12 to 29 of 
this year, falls within two sequences of events. Most people 
probably think of it (if they do think of something that is 
not happening in either Europe or America) as following 
upon the great cecumenical gatherings of 1937 in Oxford and 
Edinburgh. That is quite true, and for two reasons. The 
first is that the themes which occupied the thought and 
prayer of the two meetings in 1937, are at least as relevant 
to the church life of Asia and Africa as to that of Europe and 
America. The details of the concrete problems are, of course, 
different, and so are the contexts in which the problems are 
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embedded. But no one who has even a smattering of 
knowledge of the subject would think for a moment that the 
great theological questions of the Grace of God, of the Church 
and the Word, or of the Ministry and Sacraments, are of less 
vital moment to the “ Younger Churches ” than to the 
“ Older ”. On the contrary, the principal difference is to be 
found, — or so at least one is tempted to think in moments 
of pessimism — in the fact that the “ Younger Churches ” 
are really determined and resolved to face and solve their 
differences because they do truly find their divisions intoler- 
able, and are therefore less liable than others to rationalize 
away a certain reluctance to depart from the established order. 
Again, the Oxford Conference themes are of world-wide 
reference. Some European nations are jealous for the place 
of the Volk in the total Christian scheme of things; so are 
the Indians, who feel their churches to be insufficiently — 
related to the national culture and hfe. The freedom of the 
Church vis-a-vis the State is an issue of poignant urgency in 
the Far East, in the Muslim countries of the Near East, and 
in certain other quarters also. It is not only Western 
Christian consciences that are disturbed by the antithesis 
between the prevailing economic order with its implied ethical 
ideas and the canons of Christian discipleship, nor only in 
the West that the Marxist analysis seems to pose a question 
to the Christian mind. Education, again, is a matter of life 
and death to the rising Churches of the East and Africa, for 
either they must possess schools in which the Christian 
understanding of life can be taught or there is literally no 
chance whatever of their young people receiving an education 
in which Christian values figure at all. Finally, the widely 
scattered and often small Christian communities living their 
life among vast populations which both are non-Christian 
and to an increasing extent wish to stand apart from the 
power and culture influences of the West, are desperately 
concerned with the hope and vision of an cecumenical Christian 
fellowship and with its relation to the world of nations. 
The second, and minor, reason why we may look at the 
Madras meeting as in sequence to “Oxford ” and “ Edin- 
burgh ” is that there were comparatively few delegates from 
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the East and Africa present at either gathering. It would be 
wrong to infer from this fact that the organizers were in 
each case careless of the interests of the “ Younger Churches ”. 
The mere fact that there was to be a year later a great meeting, 
to which so many of the leaders of the Younger Churches 
would be called, made it impossible to secure the necessary 
expenditure of time and money except on the part of few. 
Still, it is true that one of the elements of importance in the 
Madras gathering is that it affords an opportunity for the 
discussion of the Oxford and Edinburgh themes by the 
Younger Churches within the context of their own problems. 


Madras in Relation to Edinburgh 1910 and Jerusalem 1928 


But the more important sequence of the Madras meeting 
is that of “ Edinburgh, 1910 ” and “ Jerusalem, 1928 ”. It 
is becoming more and more generally realized that the World 
Missionary Conference that met at Edinburgh in 1910 was 
an event of the very first magnitude for the whole Christian 
Church. Out of it came the Faith and Order Movement, 
and in addition a vision of the possibilities of Christian 
cooperation and an incentive to realize the vision. But 
more directly and immediately it resulted in the formation of 
the International Missionary Council, and that body, origi- 
nally formed, as it had to be formed, out of associations of 
missionary societies in the Western countries, very soon came 
to include in its constituent membership “ National Christian 
Councils ” in the great countries of the East, of Africa and 
of Latin America. The strength of the missionary tendency 
to a true cecumenism was shown very graphically when in 
1928 the Council held a meeting on the Mount of Olives 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. Whereas at Edinburgh 
eighteen years earlier, there had been a mere handful of 
Oriental and African members out of the 1200 delegates, 
about a third of the Jerusalem delegates were themselves 
nationals of the Eastern and African countries. Nor was 
this a merely sentimental concession to Oriental national 
feeling, unrelated to the realities of the life of the churches. 
I may claim to know something about this matter, and I 
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would say that nothing has more impressed me during the 
years that have passed since “ Jerusalem ” than the way in 
which the secretaries of great missionary societies, visiting 
the work of their missions in the East, have again and again 
testified to the reality of the growth of the Church, to its 
increased sense of responsibility, and to the consequent 
impossibility of carrying on a policy which in any degree 
ignored that development. 

If, then, “ Edinburgh 1910 ” launched the Christian world 
upon great new adventures in Christian cooperation and 
unity, and “ Jerusalem 1928 ” set before the world the fact 
of a Church despite all its divisions far more world-wide than 
had ever before been known, what of “ Madras 1938 ” ? 

Perhaps I ought at this point to say that I hope all this 
talk of conferences and meetings does not sound hopelessly 
unreal. I suppose I know the limitations of conferences as 
well as anyone — at least I do not lack in experience of them! 
But they are useful and even important as signs of what is 
happening, and if there is a true preparation in prayer and 
thought there may even be given by God ina conference an 
insight into fact and a vision of next steps in obedience that 
may affect the whole Church. 

This Madras meeting is going to differ from all others in 
one vital respect. In its membership, so far as possible, the 
representatives of the Christian life of Asia, Africa, the 
Pacific Islands, and Latin America will be numerically equal 
to, if not greater than, those of Europe, North America and 
the British Dominions. 

I have already said — against a contention which I know 
some people make — that this is not a merely sentimental 
development. We have reached a point in the growth of the 
work of the Church throughout the world when it is plainly 
impossible to proceed by the method of Western initiation 
and Eastern assent. Recently I had an interesting example 
of this. The British delegates to the Madras meeting assem- 
bled for a short retreat, as a part of their preparation. They 
spent some time in discussion of the scheme of questions sent 
in advance to all delegates. Again and again they found 
that on the most important themes they could make but 
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little progress without the contribution of those of the Younger 
Churches whom they were to meet at Madras. It was not 
merely that their views were imperfect ; they could not really 
get into the depths of the subject at all without the others. 
I believe this to be more and more evident with every year 
that passes. It would, indeed, be sentimental to behave as 
if there were already in the vast lands of Asia Churches so 
strong and well-equipped that the task of the evangelization 
of Asia (of which perhaps one hundredth part owns the 
Christian allegiance) could now be left to them without the 
aid of the universal Church. The leaders of the “ Younger 
Churches ” have again and again asserted their conviction 
that that help is still needed and their fear lest the Western 
Churches should take their duties too lightly. But this is 
not to deny that the leaders of the missionary enterprise in 
the West must from henceforth take the partnership of the 
indigenous Churches in what is supremely their task much more 
seriously. There is more here, far more, than mere policy 
and tactics. There have arisen in the lands of the Hast and 
Africa true churches of God. They may be small and weak, 
lacking in experience and resources — many of them undoub- 
tedly are. But because they are churches that God has 
raised up they are responsible to Him; they are the centres in 
which the Holy Spirit has implanted His life ; they are parts, 
members, of the Body of Christ. 

_ T hope, therefore, that it is not the professional enthusiasm 
of the official that leads me to feel and to say that in this 
meeting there will be a wider and more cecumenical gathering 
of the Churches than perhaps even at Oxford and Edinburgh. 
It should be possible to find here a true meeting of the Church- 
life of the world. On the side of Europe and North America 
there will not, and of course cannot, be the representative 
and varied membership from the “ Older Churches ” that 
was shown at Oxford and Edinburgh, but those whom the 
West sends will meet with a far richer presentation of the 
Church-life of the rest of the world than has ever before been 
made possible. I write in the knowledge that the terrible 
conditions of the modern world, both West and East, may 
even yet make impossible the full attendance which is pro- 
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mised and for which we hope ; but this knowledge cannot dim 
one’s sense of gratitude to God that in this world it has been 
possible for preparations to be carried through and for a 
degree of common expectancy and concern to be aroused 
which greatly surpasses, unless my memory deceives me, that 
which preceded the meeting at Jerusalem ten years ago. 


The Contribution of Missions to the Gicumenical Movement 


At this point I might say something about the word 
“missionary ”. Perhaps it may occur to some readers of 
this letter that a Council bearing the title ‘‘ missionary ”’ 
labours under a certain disadvantage in seeking to represent 
to any extent the church life of the countries in which the 
Gospel has been preached mainly by missionaries but in 
which also there is a keen and growing sense of indigenous 
Churchmanship. The plans that are now being perfected for 
the formation of a World Council of Churches may even force 
this question into the foreground of attention. Personally 
I hope that the word “ missionary ” will not be lost. There 
is one great treasure which the movement for cooperation in 
missionary work has in store for the whole cecumenical 
Christian movement, namely, the impulse to world evangeli- 
zation and the continual consciousness of a vast unfinished 
task of witness to our Lord. I do not mean to suggest that 
this impulse is not felt elsewhere ; that would be manifestly 
unfair and absurd. But I do say that whereas “ Faith and 
Order” is rightly and properly concerned with the distinctive- 
ly ecclesiastical problems involved in the question of the 
uniting of the churches (or the re-uniting of the Church) ; 
and whereas “ Life and Work ” has been concerned rightly 
and properly with the articulation of the Christian message 
in face of the typical movements of our day ; the missionary 
movement has been concerned primarily with the task of 
preaching the Gospel of the gracious work of God in Jesus 
Christ to the whole world. An immense variety of other 
activities have been bound up with that and have flowed 
from it, but they have taken their origin and found their 
meaning in that central purpose. As the years go on and the 
initiative and responsibility that have been exercized by 
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white men and women pass in increasing measure to the sons 
and daughters of these vast lands of Africa and Asia, the 
“missionary ” task does not cease. “As my Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you ” is a permanent charter ; it does 
not validate only a temporary phase in the universal Church’s 
life. My own hope is that as the cecumenical movement, 
now so much more consciously thought about by Christians 
everywhere as a vital element in the Church’s life, comes to 
a full understanding of itself, the International Missionary 
Council may be seen to contribute this distinctive insight 
into the Christian task, and the experience which it possesses 
may be welcomed and studied in its relevance to the whole 
Church life of the world. 


The main Themes of the Conference 


Of the programme of the Madras meeting I do not think 
it is necessary to write in any detail. From what has already 
been said it is clear, I hope, that the questions of the Church’s 
place and work and witness in the world will be faced from 
every angle of approach. My colleague Mr. J. Merle Davis 
has for the past two years, following upon his distinguished 
service in Africa, studied in the countries of the Far East and 
India both the economic aspect of the up-building of the 
Church and the relation of that church to the economic and 
social questions of the different countries. His published 
material will not be the least interesting and important of 
the documents the delegates will study. Moreover, the classic 
themes of Church and State and Church and Community, 
though they may not be debated by scholars of the eminence 
of those who adorned Oxford and Edinburgh, will be seen 
with a startling clarity in the environment of the non-Christian 
world. Totalitarianism in its various forms has supervened 
in the West upon the dissolution of the corpus Christianum. 
In the East, though the hold of the ancient faiths especially 
upon the educated and the industrialized populations has 
grown weak, the débris is different from the débris of European 
Christendom, and some very difficult problems confront the 
growing Churches in their endeavour to be loyal, witnessing 
Christian fellowships. 
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But there are two main problems which will claim major 
attention at Madras, and with the delineation of these my 
letter must close. The first is the fundamental question of 
the Gospel itself. I suppose that the reason, at bottom, why 
so many good folk seem to be able to believe in the Christian 
religion but do not believe in “ missions ” is that they have 
never faced this question, and are content with a Christianity 
which is not much more than an aspect of their inherited 
culture. But it is a tremendous question, and once you have 
seen it you cannot help but answer it, one way or the other. 
It is this : Is there a Word of God to man ? Not only in 
answer to our conscious need — for we do not really know 
what we most deeply need — but of His own gracious initia- 
tive and loving will, does God give Himself to men in redemp- 
tion and guidance, in judgment and in salvation ? Are 
Christians right in the claim that has been made ali down the 
ages from the very beginning, that that Word has verily been 
given and is today being given, that that Word of God is 
Christ Jesus ? On this conviction the vast enterprise of 
Christian missions has been reared. To this conviction the 
“ Younger Churches ” owe their very existence, as do we of 
the “ Older ”. Without this conviction the great structure 
of schools and colleges and hospitals and rural reconstruction 
and all the rest of it would crumble away, for in it they find 
their life and meaning. 

To hold to this faith, to articulate it intellectually, and 
to live humbly in the strength of it, is in our day no easy 
thing. “ Intolerance ”, “ spiritual imperialism ”, “ invasion 
of the personality ” are some of the cries that are raised, not 
only without but within the Church. There arises the whole 
complex question of the meaning and value of the ancient 
ethnic religions, of the relation of the Christian to them and 
of their meaning in the purpose of God for the race. We 
shall have at Madras the immense help of Dr. Kraemer’s 
great book The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. 
Whether or not you agree with Kraemer you cannot escape 
the pungency of his argument, and I believe that a first-rate 
international conversation will be stirred up by it. At least 
we know what the issues are. 
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The other question is the life and witness of the Church. 
What makes a living Church ? What can the past, with its 
success and its failure, tell us about the secret of the Church’s 
life and growth and witness ? To this great matter we shall 
have to address ourselves. Every kind of experience is 
germane, and not least that of the years when finances have 
been most difficult. The German missions, cut off from so 
much of their wonted support, have found “ mass movements” 
in most of their fields. We are all, East and West and South 
alike, learning some difficult lessons. The existence of a true 
and living Church, which is not just a piece of organization 
owing its existence to outside agency and support, entails a 
great many things of which some at least are beginning to be 
better understood. Worship, method of church organization, 
training of the ministry, education of the young Christians 
— these are only a few of the things that have to be faced. 
But it is more and more clearly seen that the criterion that 
has to be applied to everything is this: What makes for a 
true and living Church ? 

Much study has been devoted in recent years to evangel- 
ism. It would be no exaggeration to say that in India today 
there is more expectancy and belief that great things can 
happen than have been known for many years ; especially the 
movement of the untouchables has stimulated not merely 
by its size, but still more by the suggestions it contains with 
regard to method. That the Church is and must be itself 
the main instrument of evangelism is not the least of the 
lessons enforced by this movement of the humblest and 
poorest into the Christian Church. 

This letter is already over-long. I hope and believe that 
both through the student delegates whom many countries 
are sending, and through other means, the message that God 
may be pleased to give to the Madras meeting will become 
known in the membership of the $.C.M. The world-wide 
missionary movement needs the intelligent prayer, thought 
and service of the Movement at least as much as at any time 
in the Movement’s history. 

I am, Yours ever sincerely, 

William Paton. 
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Students and the Church in China 
Y. T. Wu 


It is an undeniable fact that younger Chinese Christians 
take very little interest in the Church. The proportion of 
young people who have Church connections is small and when 
they do have such connections they are apt to take a passive 
and rather critical attitude toward it. To the average young 
Christian, the Church is a more or less superfluous institution 
having little significance for the Christian life even when he 
takes the Christian life seriously. Let us analyse this situa- 
tion in some detail and see what has brought it about. 


Why Youth is critical of the Church 


In the first place, many of the younger Christians were 
the victims of extreme forms of compulsory religious exercises 
in certain Christian schools which emphasized conformity at 
the expense of real edification and inspiration. This not only 
turned away many would-be converts from Christianity, but 
also made those who were already Christians rebellious and 
resentful against the very thing which was meant to help 
their Christian life. When compulsory religious education 
was forbidden by government regulations, the laissez-faire 
policy adopted by most schools brought more welcome results 
through the fact that any effort made to influence the religious 
life of students must be based on the appeal of interest rather 
than on authority. But what interest most young people 
have even in this new approach is in personal rather than 
organized religion, of which the Church is the supreme 
expression. 

In the second place, the Chinese Church has never had 
a very well educated ministry. The minister is generally 
looked upon as a person with good intentions, but without 
much equipment, intellectual and otherwise, for the proper 
care of his flock. In the past this was tolerable, because the 
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average congregation was made up by people who were not 
very well educated, and because the deficiency on the part 
of the Chinese leaders was partly made up by the missionaries. 
But when we have a younger generation of Christians, most 
of whom are at least middle school graduates, the intellectual 
standing of the minister becomes an important factor. When 
he fails to command the respect of the younger Christians, 
they naturally tend to turn away from the Church. 

In the third place, conditions within the Church are such 
that it is difficult for young people to feel at home in it. 
The outlook of the Church, both theologically and socially, 
is usually conservative and tends to conform to the outlook 
of those people on whom the Church counts for support. 
Again the Church program is seldom designed to meet the 
needs of young people who are hungry for an outlet to release 
their superabundant energy. Under these circumstances, the 
younger members with their ideals and special needs have 
either to remain content with things as they are or become 
indifferent and inactive. 

In the fourth place, with the increasing influence of 
communist ideas, coupled with the pragmatic bent of the 
Chinese people as a whole, young people have come to regard 
the Christian religion as largely a set of ethical ideals for the 
reconstruction of society. They regard theology as idle 
speculation and the Church as a more or less reactionary 
institution whose interests lie in preservation of the slaius quo. 
They tend therefore to look for opportunities for expressing 
themselves more from the company of non-Christians who 
share their views than from fellow-Christians who often 
regard them as extremists or trouble-makers. Naturally in 
their tives, they find little need for contacts with the Church. 

In the fifth place, the Chinese conception of the Church 
is such that it tends to minimize the importance of the Church 
as a permanent institution. Dr. T. C. Chao, Dean of the School 
of Religion of the Yenching University, writing on “ The 
Meaning of the Church ”, defined the Church as “ the fellow- 
ship of believers in Christ organized in various ways and in 
various centres for the purpose of the making and the remak- 
ing of humanity ”. Compare this with a Roman Catholic 
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conception of the Church as “ a body of men united together 
by the profession of the same Christian faith and by partici- 
pation in the same sacraments, under the governance of lawful 
pastors, more especially of the Roman pontiff, the Sole Vicar 
of Christ on earth ”, or the Lutheran conception expressed 
in the Augsburg Confession : “ the congregation of saints in 
which the gospel is purely taught and the sacraments rightly 
administered ”, and we see at once the difference between the 
Chinese and the Western view. In the latter, the Church is 
a historic tradition, while in the former, it is merely a way of 
organizing believers in any manner circumstances demand. 
In the latter, the function of the Church is conceived also in 
historic terms; in the former, only in contemporary terms. 
That is the reason why among younger Chinese Christians 
there is the tendency to create “ fellowship groups ”, and to 
a greater or lesser extent invest them with functions usually 
assigned to the Church. 


Two basic Aspects of the Problem 


What do these facts tell us ? They tell us at least two 
things concerning the lack of interest in the Church among 
younger Chinese Christians. First, the lack of interest is due 
to conditions inherent in a certain stage of the growth of the 
Younger Churches and can certainly be remedied as conditions 
improve. Second, the lack of interest is also due to conditions 
in the Chinese genius which suggest the necessity of some 
divergence from the Western tradition in regard to its attitude 
toward the Church. 

Regarding the first, there are already good grounds for 
optimism. Able and well-trained Chinese leadership, while 
still far from being adequate, is:gradually coming to the fore. 
The ministry is still not an attraction for people who want to 
serve the Christian cause — witness the exceedingly small 
enrolment of some seminaries; and the Church as a whole 
still looks at young and capable candidates for the ministry 
with suspicion and reserve; but here and there it has been 
possible to replace the older type of leadership by the new. 

Again, some Churches begin to have a youth department 
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and assign special workers for il. Certain types of work such 
as summer conferences and retreats for young people, for- 
merly undertaken only by the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., 
are now included in their program. in some cases, the form 
of regular Sunday services has also been improved by the use 
of music and singing, by the adoption of a much improved 
new hymnal and sometimes also by better preaching. 

Regarding the question of possible adaptation and diver- 
gence, any opinion expressed on it can only be tentative, for 
no sufficient study and experiments have been made to justify 
even remotely dogmatic statements. Probably it is safe to 
say that we can never expect the Chinese to take a very legal, 
mystical or romantic attitude toward the Church. It is 
difficult for the average Chinese Christian to believe that the 
Church is the sole depository of truth and that salvation is 
mediated through it alone. It is difficult for him to regard 
the sacraments as anything more than symbolic or the 
“Church Universal ” as more than a projection, which he 
would wish to invest with great reality, but which he finds 
always eludes his grasp. His idea of the Church will tend 
therefore to fall on some such lines as suggested by Professor 
Chao : functional, practical and rational. 


The Church to which young Chinese look forward 


With the above as a background, we can now try to 
answer the question : What kind of Church younger Chinese 
Christians look forward to ? 

In the first place, I think younger Chinese Christians want 
the Church to be a place of real worship. With the sermon- 
centred Protestant services still dominant in our Churches, 
this statement may not seem self-evident. But when we 
study the spiritual needs of youth, we cannot help coming to 
the conclusion that what it looks for first in the Church is not 
an enlightening lecture on some current topic which it can 
get elsewhere, but an opportunity to be in an atmosphere 
where it can lay aside for a while its baffling problems, its 
conflicting desires and its divided personality to receive new 
insights and new strength and be made whole. Normally the 
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sermon should help to achieve this end, but when it becomes 
the sole thing on which the success of a service depends, then 
the service loses a great part of its significance for youth. 

During the past fifteen years I have watched young 
Christians in conferences and retreats, and I have been greatly 
impressed by the way in which they would run their religious 
services when they had their own way. The emphasis was 
seldom on preaching, though there was always some preaching 
in them. The central thing which they were consciously or 
unconsciously struggling to realize seemed to be an awareness 
of the presence of God through inspirational readings, singing, 
and quiet, and through beauty expressed in the form of 
music, symbols and aesthetic decorations. Such a combina- 
tion seemed to have the total effect of lifting youth above 
itself, helping it to be conscious of a Power not itself in which 
it lives, moves and has its being. 

In Shanghai, every Sunday morning the United States 
Marines conduct a service in a theatre, which holds an audience 
of over 2,000. The service is conducted in English which is 
unintelligible to possibly one-half of the Chinese, who make 
up ninety per cent of the congregation. But the persistence 
of their attendance indicates that everyone must have gotten 
something out of it. Many may have come primarily for the 
music and the brass band concert that follows the service, but 
many others must have felt that the worshipful element of the 
service proves to be helpful to them, in spite of its nation- 
alistic and militaristic setting. 

A second thing which younger Chinese Christians expect 
from the Church is the prophetic voice. The reason why 
Communism has such a strong hold upon so many young 
people, even Christians, is its prophetic mission. It condemns 
the old world and promises to bring in its place a new one. 
The present crisis in China has deepened this feeling. Young 
people are all aflame with the idea of fighting imperialism and 
building a New China upon the ashes of ruin. Moreover, they 
are convinced that this New China should be built not after 
the model of the tottering capitalistic order of the West, but 
along lines suggested by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Communist 
leaders of today. 
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One of the unique services which the Church can render 
to these younger Christians is to look these problems in the 
face and help them to see them from the Christian perspective. 
They will not listen to interpretations of the Christian gospel 
as something which concerns itself only with the re-making 
of the individual, or the saving of souls, or as the passive 
waiting for deliverance by a Superhuman Power. But they 
are prepared to be told that none of the human goals and 
achievements are absolute, and that while they should work 
for these relative ends they must see all that is higher and 
nobler in the Christian idea of the Kingdom of God. 

In order to be effective in its ministry to youth in this 
regard, the Church must be better informed than it is now 
about social matters. When we realize that Christian youth 
today are eagerly devouring books on economics and politics, 
on communism and dialectical materialism, and on every 
other branch of the social sciences, and when we see that the 
Church still regards these subjects as unimportant, or irrele- 
vant, if indeed not harmful, we can easily understand why 
youth does not look for leadership in the Church for the 
solution of their social problems. 

A third thing which Christian youth expect from the 
Church is a clearer and deeper understanding of the Christian 
religion. The stock of religious knowledge and experience of 
the average Christian youth does not go beyond what is 
acquired casually in the home, in the school and in religious 
classes and exercises. Many have probably not read over the 
Gospels even once. A good many questions — such as the 
existence of God, the meaning of prayer, the divinity of 
Christ — therefore constantly pop up in their minds and 
remain unsolved because they are so much taken for granted, 
and asking about them seems so out of place. In my 
own experience, whenever I had an opportunity to get near 
enough a young Christian so that he might open up his heart, 
I find these are always among the questions on which he 
desired help. Here again, I must say that the amount of 
help the Church will be able to give depends on the degree 
to which it is informed about these questions. 
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A fourth thing which the younger Christians desire to 
have in the Church is an opportunity for active service. One 
of the tragic things for Chinese young people in the crisis in 
China today is that a large number of them are ready to serve 
and even die for their country, but for various reasons do not 
get the opportunity. Their energies are pent up and they 
feel a sense of futility or become restless. Such a state of 
things obtains even in the normal times. While some young 
people may think of nothing but getting something out of the 
Church, many would undoubtedly welcome the privilege of 
participation in a worth while program. One of the most 
lively and devoted groups of young people I have seen was 
the members of a choir who not only sang for their Church, 
but toured many cities to give concerts for the benefit of its 
budget. They had found their part in the Church. Where 
we find young people indifferent to an appeal to service, they 
are not always the only party to be blamed. The Church 
may have failed to interest them. 

Lastly, I think the younger Christians would look to the 
Church, if they could, as a fellowship. Not a fellowship 
just for socials and good times, but one whose members feel 
a sense of true kinship to each other through worship, through 
the prophetic urge, and through religious understanding and 
unselfish service. In these days young people have turned 
more and more to mass movements which serve as an outlet 
for their energy and an escape from the oppressive sense of 
futility and individual helplessness. This sense of need can 
be captured by the Church if it can offer to young people a 
fellowship more challenging and more vital than that offered 
by the totalitarian systems. 

To enumerate these things which young Christians are 
looking forward to is to say what a long way the Church in 
China has to travel before it can meet these needs. In some 
cases, the needs do not seem evident; in other cases, the 
Church has not yet the means to meet them. There are 
difficulties regarding theological and social outlook, and 
difficulties regarding finance and personnel, which often seem 
too difficult to overcome. But the new opportunities created 
by the life and death struggle of the nation are now with us. 
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Young people, both Christian and non-Christian, are more 
ready than ever before to be influenced by things genuinely 
religious. Shall we leave them disappointed or shall we 
enlist them into a Crusade for a new nation and a new world ? 
On the answer to this question the future of the Church in 
China will to a very great extent depend. 


The Church in China — Perplexities 
. and Discoveries 


MICHAEL BRUCE 


When I had been only one month in China I was asked by 
someone who had lived there many years whether I had 
started to write a book on the country. When I replied 
“No ”, he said “ You have missed your opportunity. You 
will never write one now. You know too much ”. China is 
indeed so vast a country that it is quite impossible to write 
anything which is true of the whole. I could produce evidence 
to refute every point in the following article from some place 
or other in the immense sub-continent. A generalized state- 
ment inevitably does violence to much of the truth. What 
I have attempted is to give a picture of what I believe to be 
the general condition ; but I would ask my readers to remem- 
ber that I am writing exclusively about students and the 
younger educated people, and that even so what I say must 
not be taken to mean that there are no exceptions to the 
situation I describe. Furthermore, I would also point out 
that I have made no attempt in this article to deal with the 
position of Roman Catholicism in China. 


The Impact of Individualism 


The chief characteristics of those who founded non-Roman 
missions in China were a tremendous personal devotion to 
our Lord, a passionate desire to bring every soul for whom 
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Christ died to the knowledge of His love, and an almost 
boundless courage. As a whole, however, they had little or 
no sense of the Church. The Gospel as they preached it was 
largely one of individual salvation. Now the results of 
preaching an individualistic message are never seen in their 
full effect in the West. Hundreds of years of Church tradition 
have had their effect. Even the most individualistic preach- 
ing does not undermine to any grave extent the idea that 
to be a Christian involves being a member of the Church. 
In China there is no such tradition and individualistic 
teaching bears its full fruit. 

This is not so obvious in the life of those who spend all 
their days in the neighbourhood in which they were converted ; 
for those, natural association tends to hold Christians 
together; but with students and educated people who tend 
to travel it becomes very clear. 

The student who is converted at a Christian school or 
college may afterwards find himself in a place where the only 
Christian Church consists largely of uneducated people; 
where the pastor is not up to his own mental level, and where 
the singing jars on his ears, and he does not feel at all at 
home. He may attend once or twice, but he soon gives it 
up. The absence in his Christian upbringing of any teaching 
about the Church as an essential part of the Gospel makes it 
possible for him to do this without in any way feeling that 
he is betraying his Christianity. Church going is regarded 
as an aid to the Christian life (which is itself conceived as an 
individual matter) ; hence if it does not seem helpful, there 
is no reason why it should not be neglected. Thus in recent 
years in China it has been possible to meet many educated 
men who were convinced Christians and took their religion 
very seriously but seldom, if ever, entered a Church. 

Quite apart from the loss to the Church of educated leader- 
ship, this situation, of course, means a tremendous impover- 
ishment of the whole spiritual life. 

Not a few students have been brought up or converted 
under the influence of missions whose teaching was largely 
fundamentalist, by which I mean here to imply not merely a 
superstitious belief in the scientific and historical inerrancy 
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of the Bible, but also a general tendency towards anti- 
intellectualism. In many cases students who come from such 
a background continue to call themselves Christian, but 
utterly discard the only theological basis for their Christianity 
with which they are acquainted. They are held either by 
the life and teaching of Christ or by the medical and social 
work they have witnessed. They may have been converted 
by the lives of those who taught them of Christianity, but 
intellectually they cannot follow their spiritual parents despite 
their admiration and love for them. Thus their religious life 
is divorced from their thinking. This combined with their 
lack of Church sense deprives the cause of Christ of the service 
of some of the most hopeful human material in the land. 

Those who are held by Christian social and medical work 
are naturally attracted to that interpretation of Christianity 
which reduces it almost entirely to this sphere. This type 
of Christianity is quite well represented amongst missionaries. 
Many students feel that it rejects what is unreal and builds 
on a solid foundation of practical action. 

Apart from the splendid service and courageous self- 
sacrifice of those who have advocated this type of Christianity, 
the Chinese are predominantly pragmatic ; one feels that had 
Pelagius not been British, he would have been Chinese ; so 
that the Social Gospel makes a tremendous appeal. 

The ‘‘ Liberal Social Gospel” outlook is, however, quite 
unable to meet the real needs of the educated Christian in 
China. It has grown largely out of reaction to what was 
false and inadequate in the individualistic viewpoint, but in 
the realm of thought and theology it has only to the smallest 
extent become a creative movement of its own. The riches 
of the great traditional theological and philosophical life of 
the Church are as closed to the advocates of the Social Gospel 
as they were to those of the Individual Gospel. 

An idea of the Church is to be found amongst the Social, 
gospellers, but it is largely one of human community and 
cooperation, a sort of vague spiritual League of Nations ; 
there is little sense of the Church as a divine society, a 
community of faith resting not on human association but on 
God’s creative act. 
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The Desire for Unity 


From this background there springs a desire for a unity 
of the churches. The wastage of man power due to our 
divisions is particularly obvious in China. Further, the 


absurdity of the fact that the non-Christian has frequently | 


to choose to which of half a dozen different types of Christi- 
anity he will go before he begins to be instructed in the faith 
is constantly before the Chinese Christian. These facts 
naturally lead to a desire for unity and an impatience of 
divisions. As we have already seen the whole conception 
of the Church is weak, it follows that the historical differences 
between the various denominations are little understood and 
seem in consequence quite irrelevant to many Chinese Chris- 
tian students. It is little understood that the differences, 
apart from their tragedy, have also a positive content. The 
fact that differences arose largely because men in the past 
saw some aspect of the truth which was not seen by others, 
and that each confession has thus a contribution to make is 
largely ignored. The tendency is to try to build a new unity 
by disregarding the differences rather than to try to dig 
deeply into them and to knit what is positive in each of them 
into a whole. 

There is an important element of truth in this attitude. 
What unites us is more important than what divides, and it is 
criminal for foreigners to keep Chinese Christians apart by 
considerations which are purely foreign and unrelated to 
China. Nevertheless the tendency has very grave dangers. 
It may easily lead to a very shallow unity. The positive 
affirmations which he behind the different confessions will be 
largely lost. The unity itself will tend to be short-lived. 
As the Church develops an intenser theological life of its own, 
all the old problems will arise again. The unity will have been 
based on ignoring these rather than on the weaving of them 
into a comprehensive unity. The result will be that the new 
unity will rapidly fall to pieces again. The new divisions 
would, of course, be Chinese, not. foreign, but they would be 
none the less tragic. 
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It is of the gravest importance that every possible help 
should be given to the Church in China in her striving for 
unity ; but that help should be given in a way which will 
lead to the unity, when it is achieved, being a real deep unity, 
not merely a temporary working arrangement. The first and 
most important way of achieving this is that those who go 
from the Older Churches to work in China should be men who 
not only have a thorough intellectual grasp of ecclesiology 
and the corporate nature of Christianity, but also a deeply 
corporate devotional life and a passion for the unity of 
Christ’s Body. 


The Search for a truly Indigenous Church 


The desire for unity is closely bound up with a desire for 
a truly indigenous Church. Differences are felt to be foreign 
and there is a great desire for a really Chinese Church. This 
latter desire is fundamentally sound ; Christianity must cease 
to be regarded as the outpost of a foreign culture. A truly 
Chinese religious art in painting, architecture, hymnody and 
liturgy is needed. The majority of the churches I have seen 
in China are hideous versions of the worst and ugliest eccle- 
siastical architecture of the West. Financial considerations 
in many cases make any elaborate structure impossible, but 
there is no need to be elaborate in order to be beautiful. It 
is particularly unfortunate that a beauty-loving people like 
the Chinese should have to associate their religion with 
buildings that must of necessity jar on the susceptibilities of 
anyone with the slightest artistic taste. What we desire, of 
course, is not merely beautiful churches, but beautiful Chinese 
churches, — buildings that will be at home in the Chinese 
landscape. This is not, however, something that can be 
achieved without thought. The ordinary house or temple 
architecture of China cannot be directly adapted to Church 
use. Chinese ecclesiastical art when it emerges will be 
something new. 

The same points hold with regard to ceremonial. Chinese 
Christians are beginning to experiment with new forms of 
ceremonial which will teach through the eye as well as the 
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ear. The tragedy is that the whole richness of the ceremonial 
tradition of the West is largely closed to them. It has been 
well said that there are three types of ceremonial, that which 
is necessary, that which is significant, and that which should 
be abolished. Such ceremonial as has been imported into 
China from the West is chiefly of the last variety ; only very 
rarely does one meet with the use of carefully explained 
ceremonial which is being used as a real aid to worship and 
understanding and not merely as an irrelevant decoration. 

In the whole of this realm of religious art the important 
thing is that Chinese artists should know and appreciate the 
best the West has to give and should then build a new and 
distinctively Chinese artistic tradition. 

In regard to theology there is an analogous need. Apart 
from any other difficulty, that of language alone is sufficient 
to make it very difficult for Christian thought to become at 
home in China so long as the translation of foreign theological 
books is almost the exclusive method of imparting that 
thought. Here again there is need for Chinese who are 
thoroughly steeped in their own traditions and philosophy to 
glean from the wisdom of Western theologians and then to 
re-express the everlasting truths of the Christian Gospel in 
forms that will be more native to the Chinese mind. It is 
necessary to remember at this point, however, that the truths 
of the Gospel are everlasting. There is a sense in which 
there can never be an indigenous Church in China or any 
other country. The faith once delivered to the saints remains 
true for all time and for all lands, though we may very pro- 
perly interpret it to our fellows in the language of our own 
age and country. 

There is a very grave danger that the desire for an indige- 
nous Church may be lowered to something not really worthy. 
A lowering of the challenge which the Church must of neces- 
sity make to any nation is a retrograde not a forward step. 
A patriotic motive is not a sufficient motive for desiring a 
truly Chinese Church. The only reason which is sufficient 
is that it is only in such a Church that China can give of her 
best to the Lord of all the Churches. It is not sufficient to 
desire a united Church so that it may serve as a witness for 
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unity to the country as a whole. The only true motive for 
desiring unity is because it is the will of God and disunity is 
a sin against the very nature of the Church as a loving com- 
munity. 

The dangers of working for a United Chinese Church 
where there is so little deep understanding of the nature of 
the Church itself as a part of the Christian Gospel are obviously 
great. Nevertheless religion as a whole is a very dangerous 
thing, so that need not unduly alarm us. It may well be 
that in the effort to build a united Church for China, people 
will be driven to a deeper study and understanding of these 
very points. . 


The Discovery of the Church Universal 


It has been very difficult to write this article. A cold, 
dispassionate and critical survey seems so far removed from 
the present day scene. It seems ungenerous to write a word 
which could possibly be interpreted as a criticism either of 
missionaries or of Chinese Christians at the present time, when 
the heroism and splendid Christian spirit of both are such a 
glorious example to the Church at large. It must not be 
thought, however, that the criticisms I have made are 
external judgments. The facts I have given I have learned 
from innumerable conversations with Chinese and mission- 
aries as well as from my own work. Though I must claim 
full responsibility for the interpretation of these facts, the 
facts themselves are fully appreciated by the leaders of the 
Church in China, and they are neither asleep to their signi- 
ficance nor inactive in trying to remedy them. 

My chief reason for writing of them so fully, however, is 
to give a background to what still remains to be described, 
and that is something which I can only call a miracle of God. 

In a country where a Church sense has been so little taught 
and in which so many young Christians are not in any real 
sense Churchmen at all, it might be expected that in a time 
like the present all sense of Christian community with those 
of other nations would be lost. The reverse has happened. 
Out of the present tragedy there has arisen a deep sense of 
the Church as a community transcending national boundaries. 
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Chinese Christian students are not pacifists; they are 
solidly behind their national government in resisting aggres- 
sion; but there is an amazing absence of bitterness in their 
attitude, and in a new and deeper way they are learning to 
regard their fellow Christians in Japan as brothers in Christ 
despite the hideous war which is being waged upon them. 
At the point where human reason would lead one most to 
expect weakness we find strength. My own belief is, that 
out of this realization of the Church as a supernational 
community which no power on earth can break, will grow a 
deeper realization of the nature of the Church itself and a 
fuller grasp of the essentially corporate nature of Christianity. 

No one can say when the present conflict will end nor 
estimate the desolation which it will cause, but I believe that 
one good thing which will emerge will be a greatly strengthen- 
ed Church with an unbelievably rich opportunity for evangel- 
ism before it. Those who are called at this time to work 
with their Chinese brethren in Christ’s cause are assuredly 
highly privileged. Seldom has such an opportunity arisen 
in the history of the Christian Church. 

A Chinese Christian leader at a student conference this 
Summer in South China spoke of the present war as a baptism 
of fire from which a new and purer China would arise. There 
are two aspects of baptism : one is purification and regener- 
ation, the other is that it is the way we enter the Christian 
Church. I believe that the “ baptism of fire ” will not only 
lead to a new and purer China, but will also lead to the 
gathering of China’s millions into the family of God. 


— 
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No period in human history has been without its pro- 
blems. Change and transition are factors of which humanity 
has ever had to be conscious. But there have been periods 
when guiding principles which give reasonable unity and 
stability to life, have lost their validity and the world has 
been thrown into uncertainty and confusion. Consequently 
a new principle of life or a renewed historic interpretation 
of life is then seriously sought for. It is in such a critical 
period that we are living today. 

In our small island country, things have perhaps changed 
more rapidly than elsewhere, since Marco Polo introduced 
her to the West for the first time as “the Land of the Rising 
Sun ” or as “ the possessor of limitless gold and abundance 
of pearls ”. After two and a half centuries of complete 
seclusion during.which knowledge of the Occident was gained 
only surreptitiously, Japan found herself from the middle 
of the 19th century thrown into the maelstrom of inter- 
national politics and compelled to compete with the rest of 
the world in arms, in diplomacy, in industry and in commerce. 
And now, being keenly aware of the encouraging fact that 
the old Japan of isolation is on her way to attain inter- 
national prominence, as well as of the sorrowful fact that she 
is making herself the focus of the world’s criticism, the youth 
of Japan feel overwhelmed with indescribable emotions. 
Of course, we feel attached to the traditional Japan as a sort 
of dream land, a land of poetry and scenic beauty which ever 
gives satisfaction to the peace-loving nature of the people. 
But the new Japan toward which the young generation of 
Japan is aspiring is not a land of “ Madame Butterfly ”, 
but a land of the rising sun, which is full of vigour and 
ambition, and destined to serve as a factor in the coming 
fundamental revolution of world history. We are very 
sorry that our beloved country is being regarded as one of the 
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most dangerous problem-countries in the world of today. 
But the consciousness that the world is changing, that a new 
era confronts us and that our country is taking an active 
part in the construction of this emerging world, sets our young 
blood coursing faster. Some strong sense of mission occupies 
our heart. 

Since our country felt compelled to take the step that 
has brought on so much public criticism and agitation, 
spiritual agony has been our lot. We have been distressed 
by merciless criticism, and worried by sympathetic advice 
as Christians. We have been troubled also by the derision 
of our fellow countrymen. Still more, we have been in 
torture before God who admits of no deception and ever 
demands of us a decisive choice as we confront life’s questions. 
We have felt a great gap between the faith we profess and the 
actual life we are obliged to live. Especially when we have 
faced the question whether Christianity is incompatible with 
patriotism in the right sense of the word, our distress 
has been beyond description. Advocacy of “ Japanised 
Christianity ” became common among some of the older 
people. They tried on the one hand to synthesize Christian 
theology and the “ Japan Spirit ” or “ Nipponism ”, as it 
is revealed in classical literature and the traditional morals 
of Japan, and on the other to harmonize Christianity with 
patriotism in order to save the Christian Church from 
unnecessary troubles. This attempt was, of course, welcom- 
ed by those who, in the spirit of worldly wisdom, preferred 
an easy compromise to devoted and serious inquiry. How- 
ever, to this solution there was quiet but arene opposition 
among the serious-minded Christian youth ‘whose problem 
was not how to save Christianity, but how to be saved by 
Christianity. We admit that the Christian Church in Japan 
should manifest some characteristics peculiarly the gift of 
Japan, because its environment here differs from that of the 
Western Churches; that certain human ideas such as the 
Western individualistic view of life and abstract inter- 
nationalism which have entered our country as part of 
Christianity, must be criticized; and that Christianity in 
Japan must get into closer touch with the real social life of 
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the nation. But what we young Christians have unhesitat- 
ingly spurned is the effort to harmonize two different things 
artificially so as to secure an easier life in this world ; we have 
striven rather to be thorough-going in one thing — namely 
in understanding the gospel more deeply and seeing the 
living Christ more clearly with our own eyes. If we find 
there is a great gulf which almost inevitably divides Christians 
in the different nations, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
easily in the one Father’s house. But we notice that our 
very doubts on this point awaken a true longing for the one 
Master’s home, which we seem to be losing. We believe 
firmly that serious minds in the whole world have the same 
experience. What is the Christian attitude towards war and 
Nationalism ? What is the real Christian way of living 
in this world of international conflicts ? We do not expect 
we can attain the final solution of these problems easily. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that God our Father will 
respond to our earnest seeking. We must make determined 
efforts to work out solutions in collaboration with friends 
throughout the world. 

The following is a rough presentation of our own imma- 
ture thinking on these questions from the standpoint of the 
younger generation of Japan. We hope to receive comments 
from our friends over the world. 

Being oppressed by doubts and anxieties, we have failed 
for a long time to give definite answers to these problems. 
And this failure has increased with our seriousness, because 
we have hated to smooth over these grave questions with 
half-way measures. However, one thing we have discovered 
through our serious struggles with these questions, and that 
is, we can no longer depend upon the view of life which has 
given certainty to our existence until today. New wine must 
be put into new wineskins. The new era in which we find 
ourselves demands a new view of our historic life. As to our 
Christian life, we cannot give effect to our faith, in this 
changing world of today, without taking leave of the old 
ideas which have been unconsciously mixed up with the pure 
gospel. We want even a fundamental re-interpretation of 
Christianity itself. At least, we want a new theology which, 
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without being aloof from our actual life, can give satisfaction 
to our Christian faith under severe temptations, and is not 
so helplessly swayed by political trends. 

It was St. Augustine who taught that there is a heavenly 
world and a terrestrial world and that civitas dei is to be found 
in the victory of the former over the latter. This was the 
principle upon which the historic view of life in the Middle 
Ages was based. This view was also based on the idea of 
the absolutely transcendent God, and was positive in its 
denial of the autonomy of man before God the omnipotent. 
Man was regarded as nothing but a doll. According to this 
view, developments of history are made only by the tran- 
scendent deity ; all the human work is devilish : it has no 
effect upon the progress of history. But this proved invalid 
in the Modern Age when what is denied in the Middle Ages 
became the prime motive of the new development of human 
history. The new historic interpretation of life was repre- 
sented most clearly in Kant’s theory of eternal peace. 
According to his theory, the principles of eternal peace are 
constitutionalism and a league of nations. For Kant, what 
St. Augustine finds in Heaven, seems to be found in personal- 
ity. The absolute or deity is subsumed in the relative or 
the human. This view grew out of man’s demand for 
emancipation from Mediaeval restraints. This modern inter- 
pretation of life lighted upon the absolute in the internal 
world and dreamed of the possibility of development of the 
human world as it is into the Kingdom of God. Those 
optimistic ideas, upon which the common naive pacifism of 
today is based, namely that peace will be secured by diffusion 
of democracy, or that justice will be performed by decisions 
of majorities, were derived from this principle. Until the 
World War, we were optimistic enough to believe these ideas 
without question. However, we are now aware that the time 
has come when this principle is inadequate, because we find 
that man is a being who cannot be viewed in the light of such 
an optimistic idea. We have seen that the World War was 
not a war to end war, and that merely human exertion to 
secure peace on earth is nothing but a dream of building 
castles in the air. We have seen that conflicts and struggles 
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are inevitable in human history and that no development can 
be made without strife between two opponents. At least, 
the present problems of modern states, of wars and inter- 
national relationships, have some aspects which are not 
adequately interpreted by the modern historic view of life 
represented by Kant and his disciples. 

From what we have seen of this sorely afflicted world of 
today, we have become aware that history develops through 
opposition and struggle, and that any sound interpretation 
of historic development must be based upon this real aspect 
of human history. God reveals His Will in history, but what 
we see of God’s revelation in history is necessarily relative 
since we are only relative beings. Therefore, our compre- 
hension of God’s Will is dim and always far from grasping 
the original revelation. Nevertheless, our comprehension 
approximates to the revelation through endless trials. We 
believe that the present state of the world, full of wars and 
disguised wars, is not evidence that the world is running 
counter to God, but rather that it is panting after His gui- 
dance without being able to catch Him by the hand. It 
does not indicate man’s incompatibility with God, but his 
profound defects and shortcomings. In the midst of such 
affliction we do not pessimistically contemplate, as did 
St. Augustine, the eternal separation of Heaven and Earth ; 
nor do we optimistically see in them, as did Kant, evidence 
of the union of God and man. Because we are unable to 
draw close to God, we seek for Him. Because we are so deeply 
sinful, we want God’s salvation. Because everything is 
beyond our thorough understanding, we need Christ who 
teaches us all things. If there is nothing irrational, nothing 
doubtful, nothing imperfect, there is no need of seeking for 
God. 

For example, in so far as we have been unable to take 
leave of the old way of thinking which has dominated our 
life till today, just so far have we been unnecessarily worried 
regarding the problem of peace and war. When we discussed 
the problem of Christianity and war, we found ourselves in 
a helplessly distressing position, being unable as Christians 
to approve the war and equally unable, as members of our 
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nation, to identify ourselves with absolute pacifism. Our 
faith thus kept us aloof from our real life ; we were compelled 
to act in a way that was inconsistent with our faith. And 
all this, because our faith was captured by old, simple and 
abstract ideas which had become invalid in the light of 
present-day problems. Christianity has been naively iden- 
tified with pacifism. But in these days who can make a clear 
distinction between peace and war? According to the 
Mediaeval interpretation of life, war in the cause of justice 
can be approved. But in these times who can strictly distin- 
guish between war for righteousness and war for unrighteous- 
ness. According to the modern view of historic life, every 
war is ultimately denied. But is there ever a time without 
some form of war ? 

Wars in these days are quite different from those of 
earlier ages. In the past, war could be carried on by the 
free desires of certain people and it could be stopped at their 
will. However, modern war is more complicated: it is 
neither started nor ended by the decision of certain people 
acting independently. To be more precise, all the poeple 
dislike war from the bottom of their hearts and try to end 
it ; nevertheless it goes on regardless of the likes and dislikes 
of the individuals who are taking part in it. Once we cursed 
the “ militarists ”, thinking that the war was carried on 
at their instigation. But how can we criticize them only 
when we realize that we ourselves are also responsible for 
war ? As to the present Sino-Japanese conflict, we do not 
admit that it is only the work of the militarists of the two 
countries. In fact, a good many of our intimate friends are 
at the front, and we ourselves are not exempted from a call 
at any time. In so far as we are part of the Japanese nation, 
we are more or less involved in the war, whether we actually 
participate in the fighting or not. Moreover, it goes without 
saying that present-day international relationships are so 
intimate that every war becomes the world’s concern wherever 
it breaks out. Thus, all wars in these days must be regarded 
as the result of the sinful life of the whole world. Strictly 
speaking, to approve or disapprove of war is therefore beside 
the question in modern society. As a matter of fact, we 
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live in a world of sin in which wars are more and more 
frequent. What we should do in this sinful world of ours as 
Christians, is not to put the blame upon others, but to take 
on the burden of others’ sin. We admit our own sin quite 
plainly and confess it before God the Redeemer. If the steps 
which our country is taking hinder the progress of the world 
towards a condition more in accord with God’s Will, we 
ourselves are to blame for that. If our army acts out- 
rageously in another land, we ourselves are to blame for that. 
If other peoples are afflicted by actions taken by our country, 
their pains and hardships are, indeed, our own. And yet 
we believe that we are not allowed to come up to our Father 
in Heaven without struggling with these sinful selves. To 
struggle against evils in and around ourselves, trying ever 
to proceed to final perfection, is the inevitable way to the 
Kingdom of God. Still we believe that final peace will be 
won as a result of the historical progress made by the accumu- 
lation of these efforts. War is never eulogized, but we are 
straightforward enough to admit it as a real aspect of this 
sinful world. “ When ye shall hear of wars and rumours of 
wars, be ye not troubled: for such things must needs be; but 
the end shall not be yet ”, said Jesus to his disciples when they 
asked him about the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
We shall not remain unconcerned spectators regarding war, 
the qualm of humanity; instead of adhering to our own 
purity, we shall throw ourselves into the mud of the century 
in order to share sorrows and pains with humanity. With 
deepest longing, we ever expect God’s salvation. Our 
efforts and prayers may not be appreciated by the people. 
However, we are firmly convinced that living in such a way, 
we can make our contribution to the progress of humanity. 

A new interpretation is also needed in regard to the 
problem of Church and State. The Protestant Church in 
general has made a distinction between religion and politics, 
assuming that the Church should deal with spiritual problems 
only. The state, on the other hand, has allowed freedom 
of faith and has not interfered with the Church so long as 
it was a purely religious organization. Thus, a kind of 
compromise has been made between the two. - However, 
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this agreement practically becomes invalid, since the modern 
state has tended to be fascistic, upholding its own spirit 
in order to control, dominate and direct the whole life of 
the nation as well as of its individual members. It becomes 
necessary therefore to reconsider the relationship between 
Church and State from quite a different point of view. At 
least in our country today, the Christian Church will practi- 
cally have no choice but to yield to the totalitarian claims of 
the state if it is content with the old idea that it should play 
its active part only in the world of spirit. As far as the 
Church assumes an attitude of laissez faire, it may be allowed 
to make some contribution to the spiritual life of the people ; 
but such a freedom is more and more difficult to be secured 
today. Thus, if the state advances totalitarian claims in 
order to impose its own view of life upon all the nation, the 
Church will be utterly helpless, since it has no adequate 
power of resistance. 

And therefore, it was quite natural for us to fall into a 
distressing dilemma in so far as we had not freed ourselves 
from the old way of thinking. We could not feel certainty 
because it seemed to us that being a good Christian was 
inevitably incompatible with being a good subject of the 
nation. But as a matter of fact we were born to belong to 
this country, and we love our fellow-countrymen even 
as St. Paul when he said, “ I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh ”. However, we came to know through intense agony, 
that God our Father “ hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation ”; and that they should “seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after Him and find Him ”. “ The 
gospel must first be published among all nations.” How 
could we alone secure salvation, forsaking our fellow- 
countrymen to whom we are indissolubly linked by our 
Father in Heaven. On the contrary, we shall not be saved 
until our fellow-countrymen are all saved. We must there- 
fore confess with St. Paul: “ my heart’s desire and prayer 
to God is, that they might be saved ”. Wherever we are 
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situated, we are invited there by God. If we want to be a 
Christian worthy of the name, we should “ endure unto the 
end ”, in the place where we are invited. 

As Christians, we are not permitted to abandon our 
mother country. Still we do not forget that we live in days 
when the Church cannot be independent of the state even 
if it confines itself to the spiritual world. If the Church 
takes refuge in the world of spirit, neglecting all social and 
political affairs, the state pursues and dominates it, entering 
even into the world of soul. 

In those days when Schleiermacher said that religion is 
neither knowledge nor conscience, but a feeling of absolute 
submission to God, people were content to be Christians only 
in heart. But nowadays it becomes impossible for us to call 
ourselves Christian only in spirit. For us, Christianity is 
not only the problem of our soul, but also that of our body 
and mind. Our faith must be the principle which dominates, 
controls and directs all phases of our life. If the state claims 
to dominate the whole of our life, the Church should claim 
to be the master of all. Thus, conflicts and struggles between 
the two will be more and more intense, but the right solution 
of the problem will be attained through these serious struggles. 
These conflicts and agonies are “ beginnings of sorrows ”. 
In the midst of these troubles, progress is made and then we 
shall find ourselves on a higher stage of history. 

We think that the thirteenth Chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans gives us the most important suggestion regarding 
the right attitude towards this question, although the author 
was not writing so as to solve present-day problems. When 
St. Paul preached, “ Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers ”, he was viewing the problem of subordination 
to a terrestrial order like the state from a religious point of 
view. He believed that there is no power but of God, 
“ Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’s sake ”. Wrath means penalty or 
legal authority. Conscience is, for St. Paul, a purely religious 
conception. He taught the Romans that they should be 
subject to the Roman Empire not merely because it had the 
legal power over them, but because their religious consciences 
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required them to do so. We should be loyal to a given 
state not only because we are children of that nation, but 
because we are sons of God our Father. “ For the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whatever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that 
resist’ shall receive to themselves condemnation ». Here 
exists, we believe, the Christian interpretation of subordi- 
nation to the state. For us Christians, the problem is not to 
resist the secular powers, but to overcome them with the 
faith which overcomes the world. Once we were in anguish 
on account of the contradiction between Christian ethics and 
national ethics. Especially when we appreciated the real 
values in both of them, were we tormented with deep doubt, 
being unable to judge which is primary and which is 
secondary. However, we now know that according to St. 
Paul, Christian ethics are neither separated from nor incom- 
patible with national ethics, but the former should permeate 
the latter in order to exalt them. Of course, the two differ 
from each other in their nature as well as in their traditions. 
Even in cases where the two ethics coincide with each other 
on such points as kindness to neighbours or respect for 
higher powers, we must admit that the two teachings rest on 
different bases; one is based on the Gospel, and the other 
emerges from love of country. Nevertheless the Christian 
ethics are not a morality which is effective only in spheres 
where other ethics are inoperative. Jesus teaches us that 
whosoever shall compel us to go a mile, we should go with 
him twain. Christians should not only be subject to national 
ethics, but should be even more faithful to them than others. 
The same holds true regarding individual and social ethics. 
Christians should not be less faithful to them than others, 
but go ahead of them at any point. To fail in our duties to 
this world is to run counter to the spirit of love in Christianity. 
In this sense, all duties to the state and responsibilities to 
society are newly interpreted from the Christian standpoint. 
Thus, we may deal with everything as Christians from a 
religious point of view. We want to be “ totalitarian ” in 
faith if such an expression is allowed. 
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To live in this way may not be as easy as to take refuge 
in the internal or transcendent world of the soul, separated 
from our wordly life. However, we believe in God who says, 
“ Heaven is my throne; and earth is my foot-stool ”. 
Without facing the difficulties here on earth boldly, we shall 
not be able to overcome them ; and without serious struggles 
with worldly problems, no progress can be made. 

In writing as I have, there is no intention to offer a 
defence of our conduct. We are well aware of our lack of 
faith and our shortcomings, even without the reproaches that 
are heaped upon us by others. We are fully conscious that 
our boldness and courage are not what they should be, 
nevertheless we “ rejoice in our sufferings for our people, and 
fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in our 
flesh for his body’s sake, which is the Church ”. 


A Conversation on the Church and 
Christianity 
D. T. NILEs 


A young Christian Minister (Minister ) 

A Christian Undergraduate (Siudent) 

A young Hindu (Hindu) 

Minister: Are you not in the final year at the University? 
Student: Yes. 


Minister: What do you intend to do after you graduate ? 
Have you decided yet what profession to enter ? 


Siudeni: No, not quite. But now that you have opened 
the subject, would you mind my asking you why you chose 
to be a Minister. 


Minisier: Not at all. It is difficult to explain adequa- 
tely all that led me to my choice ; but at least one of the main 
reasons was a desire to share directly with Py cry vody the good 
news of Jesus Christ. 
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Student: But cannot that be done in whatever profession 
you are? And especially done best outside the Ministry ? 
Indeed, as far as I am concerned, it is this very desire to be 
an effective witness for Jesus which has made me not think 
of the ministry at all. 

Minister: Why ? 

Sludent: The Church is an institution; and it has often 


seemed to me that the witness of individual Christians is 
off-set. by the witness of the Church as a whole. 


Hindu: Exactly! I am not quite sure what you mean 
by the individual’s witness to Jesus. But the witness of the 
Church is quite plain. It exemplifies no religious value worth 
mentioning. 

Minister: Howcan you say that ? Fellowship, worship, 
prayer, service — surely these are religious values ! 

Hindu: Yes — but they are the values about which the 
Church only talks. Take your last S.C.M. Camp for instance. 
If the Church stands for fellowship, why did you spend one 
whole evening discussing the possibility of having what you 
call a Communion Service ? We non-Christians at the Camp 
were very much interested in the way in which many of you 
attacked the Church then. It seemed to us that the Church 
constituted the chief hindrance to Christians having full 
fellowship among themselves. 


Student: But then you cannot understand all the history 
that lies behind this difficulty of having a common com- 
munion. 


Hindu: I do not want to understand. Why should I ? 
My concern is with the Church as it is and its witness... 
And then you say the Church witnesses to the values of 
worship, prayer and service. Does it ? 


Student: I do not know about the Church witnessing to 
worship and prayer, but I am not satisfied with its witness to 
“service ”. The Church does a certain amount of social 
service, it is true : but I should like to see the Church stand 
for and work for basic justice. The administration of pallia- 
tives is not true service. 
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Hindu: Ido not know what you have in mind when you 
talk of the Church working for basic justice. Perhaps you 
are thinking of the poor and the capitalist landlord ; perhaps. 
you are thinking of the overpaid Bishop and the underpaid 
Catechist : but to me the word “ basic Justice ” brings to 
mind the whole problem raised by Imperialism. What has 
the Church as a Church done in India for the cause of nation- 
alism ? What has the Church as a Church done in England 
to secure for India basic justice ? It is commonly said that 
the Church is the handmaiden of privilege and that the clergy 
are the servants of the rich. It seems to me to be equally 
true to say that the Church is the greatest bulwark of the 
status quo. 


Minister: But are you quite fair to the Church in your 
criticism ? Not that I intend to answer your arguments, 
but that I wish to remind you of one or two other things. 
Think of all the money that is sent to India and Ceylon by the 
Missionary Societies. Think of all the general uplift work 
that the Church has accomplished in our country. Think 
is aaa 


Student: Wait aminute. You are talking of the money 
sent by Missionary Societies. I wish it was sent more as an 
act of justice than of charity or help. It is our money sucked 
away by Imperial rule which they are sending back to us. 
While, as for the general uplift work which the Church has 
done, it is no argument for the Church as a Church. I can 
help in that kind of work without becoming a minister. 


Minister: Yes, you can. And that reminds me that so 
far in our conversation we have completely missed the real 
issue. The real issue in all discussions about the Church is 
not the relationship between missionary societies and the 
mission fields, but the relationship between individuals and 
Jesus. 


Siudent: How do you mean ? 


Minister: What I mean is that the Church even in its 
present form is the Church, the body of Christ: and one 
cannot belong to Christ without belonging to the Church. 
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Hindu: Do you mean to say that one cannot accept 
Christ without accepting the Church ? 


Minister: No. We accept Christ, we belong to the 
Church. Or to put it differently, when we accept Christ, the 
Church claims us. 


Student: Are you not there using the word Church in the 
sense of “the Christian Community ” ? 


Minister: Quite. And that to my mind is the main 
question. Am I as a disciple of Christ willing to take full 
responsibility for and in the Christian Community ? Am I 
willing to be identified with it both in its shortcomings as well 
as in its greatness ?... For it seems to me impossible to 
work out a purely individual relation between Christ and 
myself without reference to the community of which he is 
the accepted Head. 


Student: I can understand if you mean to say that a 
Christian must seek fellowship with fellow-Christians ; but 
I do not follow you when you say that a Christian must 
identify himself with the whole Christian community of 
which Christ is the Head, when obviously there are so many 
Christians who deny that Headship, and in the Church’s 
organized life there are so many aspects by which it is denied. 


Minister: But does that constitute a good reason for 
running away from one’s responsibility to and for those mem- 
bers of the family ? Can I play the elder brother because 
somebody has turned out to be a prodigal son ? 


Hindu: Please excuse me, but I want you to explain. 
And before you explain I want you to understand my peculiar 
difficulty. As you know, I am not an orthodox Hindu. 
Hinduism as a system I cannot accept and be loyal to. My 
heart hungers for a personal relationship with God. And in 
spite of all the teachings about God in Hinduism, He is to me 
really unknown. For how am I to judge whether the 
teachings are true, and what teachings are true ? 

I have read the Gospels, and Jesus satisfies both my 
needs. He is someone to whom I can be loyal. He captures 
my heart. He is also someone in whose presence I feel that. 
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the task of judgment is no more mine. I have not to say 
whether his teachings are true or whether he is true. I only 
wish that he would say whether I am true. He captures my 
head. But if in accepting Christ I have to accept the Church 
also, how will I be the better for it ? From Hinduism asa 
system to Christianity as a Church makes no difference. 


Minister: Perhaps not from your point of view. But 


' look at it this way. Not that I deny your criticism of the 


Church . . . in fact it is people such as you who constitute the 
strongest condemnation of the Church as it is. But still 
cannot you admit that even if in many ways membership in 
the Church does not constitute a privilege, it is at least a 
responsibility that one dare not shirk. You cannot wash 
your hands of your brethren even if they are prodigals. 


Hindu: Do you mean to say then that those people who 
call themselves the Friends of Jesus, but do not completely 
identify themselves with any section of the Christian Church 
are not Christians in the full sense ? 


Student: I suppose you would say that they are Chris- 
tians, but that they are shirking a very important part of 
their Christian responsibility. 

Minister: Yes. But by that I do not want you to feel 
that I agree to thinking of the Church only as a responsibility. 
It is a tremendous privilege to belong to the Church. It is 
the Church of the saints down the ages, it is the home of the 
faithful of all times. 


Student: But the inspiration of the saints is also to those 
outside the Church ? 


Minister: Yes. But in the life of the Church we have 
access to the heritage of the saints in a way that is more vital 
than it would be if our access to the saints was only through 
and in general history. 

Hindu: I can understand that. In fact what. still 
appeals to me in Hinduism is just that. The life of our saints 
and their tireless search for God together with their experience 
of God still throbs in our religious life and practice. Only, 
it is so diffuse. 
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I wish it were possible for me in becoming a Christian 
to feel that while I make a new beginning I can at the same 
time feel that I am not making a new beginning. 


Minister: 1 think I understand you. It is certainly one 
of the main responsibilities of those of us who are Christian 
nationals to cleanse the Church of its strangeness. We want 
Christianity to be at home in the Indian atmosphere. 


Student: There we come up again against our old problem 
of the relationship between the Missionary Societies and our 
Churches. 


Minister: Ido not know whether you realize the actual 
nature of the problem you are talking about. The problem 
is not that the Missionary Societies are a hindrance to any 
development we may wish, but that our connection with 
them is so largely irrelevant to such a development. 


Student: How do you mean ? 


Minister: What I mean is this, that the money they send 
is largely used for maintaining existing institutions. There 
is hardly anything available for what I would call “ adven- 
turing ”. The Missionaries they send are handicapped by 
the traditions set up by older Missionaries, a handicap which 
is exploited by many of our own older nationals. And, all 
in all, the machinery of the Church as it is, is not related to 
the kind of development which we are thinking of. We want 


more younger men of our own to ae on the new adventur- 
ous work. 


Student: That decides me. I am willing to lend a hand. 
You can take that as my answer to your original question. 
I want to be a Minister. 
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The Younger Churches — The Way 
to Self-Consciousness and Self-Expression 


T. Isaac TAMBYAH 


The younger churches are those which have come into 
being in what is known as the Mission Field, having been 
founded and established by the mother churches. In the 
first Christian century the process of the formation of younger 
churches went on “ beginning at Jerusalem ”, and formative 
influence emanated from Antioch as, in later years, from 
Rome. Today “ home bases ” are found in Europe, America, 
the East and the Far East, and younger churches are scattered 
over every part of the world. 

What may most strikingly be noticed about almost all 
the younger churches — with the exception, to a conspicuous 
extent, of The Church of China and The Church of Japan — 
is that they are slow to be dissuaded from retaining and main- 
taining the exotic character due to their foreign origin, and 
this is very markedly so in Malaya, in India, and in Ceylon, 
particularly in institutions under Roman or Anglican jurisdic- 
tions. Even Congregational and other Free Churches in 
South India and North Ceylon are not quite dissociated from 
white dominance. Plainly and bluntly I am for full swaraj 
in the younger churches of the East. The white colouring, 
although in some cases just dotting with white, is calculated 
to perpetuate in the non-Christian mind the false notions of a 
Western Christ and a Western Christianity. These notions 
retard evangelistic advance, and you cannot blame the non- 
Christian for entertaining such ideas. As long ago as 1912 
Mr. Roland Allen! deplored the danger of European Christi- 
anity transplanted in the East with all the Western accessories 
of rite and rule without the least consideration of the bare 
possibility of their being utterly unsuited to the religious 
genius and temperament of the Orient. Although the elders 


1 Missionary Methods, St. Paul or Ours, 1927 edition, pp. 183-192. 
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(not in the ecclesiastical sense) in the churches are content 
to be conservative in their views and to resent a change in the 
time-honored stereotyped principles and practices, yet youth 
is in revolt. The rebellion is based upon right aspirations. 
It is a protest against three very disquieting symptoms’ and 
they are : 


|. Everywhere Christianity is still an exotic, 


2. Everywhere Missions are Western and depend for 
their existence on the West, 


3. Everywhere Christianity is of a mono-type character. 


The future Missionaries of the East will have to reckon 
with this widespread revolt of the youth of the younger 
churches. Youth feels unconvinced by the pleas of those 
elders.who see maternal benignity in the continued “ care ” 
Western overseers exercize over Eastern churches. The 
younger churches, according to these pleas, are perpetual 
infants needing perennial nursing. They need looking after, 
we are told, and to them is ascribed the necessity of being 
under interminable tutelage. They are never to come of age. 

As unconvincing as unending infancy is another reason 
sometimes urged for continuing to keep our younger churches 
in an exotic, dependent, mono-type condition. It is this, 
that the withdrawal of European or American supervisors 
from the younger churches is hkely to create an impression 
of racial aloofness and antagonism. This is very devout 
nonsense. Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans have no West- 
ern overseers to keep watch over them, and withal they are 
able to pursue the practice of their religion with a fervour 
that must evoke our admiration. Where, as often happens 
in Jaffna and Colombo, there are European or American 
converts to our ethnic faith they are treated with no racial 
aloofness or antipathy, why may not Tamil or Singhalese 
Christians make their churches absolutely independent 
without incurring the accusation of communal consciousness 
or racial rancour ? 


1 Roland Allen, op. cit. p. 189. 
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An indigenous Church! This is the moving thought in 
the mind of the youth of the modern Orient. The East has 
begun to think for itself. Signs are abundant everywhere of 
a roused self-consciousness which craves expression. An 
indigenous Church, self-conscious, self-contained, self-expres- 
sive, self-supporting, self-diffusive, self-propagating is the 
ideal of the youth of the younger churches of India and Ceylon. 
The concessions hitherto made to the cravings of the New 
Kast for self-expression must be confessed to be mere devices 
in the nature of compromise. For example it is of little 
importance that a new and oriental name is given to the old 
and purely Western institution. The title, “ The Church of 
India ” does not denote in any sense an Indianized Christi- 
anity. It does not preclude the Anglican form of the religion 
from being, in a large measure, a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Youth asks for forthright newness, a revolu- 
tion. This is not possible because heavy Western interests 
are at stake, and the result is that despite the rumblings of 
the rebellion of young Christian India, the old order changeth 
not, nor yields place to new. There is in religion an unrealized 
residuum foreign to the finality which a stereotyped form of 
faith fixes upon the limitless resources of man’s spiritual 
awareness of God. Youth, ever visionary, believes that God 
seeks to fulfil Himself in many ways, and that the Holy 
Spirit is ever widening the horizon of spiritual sight and 
insight to enable men and women to enrich the Church of 
God with new meanings and new interpretations. If it is 
the Spirit of the living God that is indeed moving in the 
youth of the churches of the East, is not repression of impulses 
towards self-expression a wrong ever to be regretted ? 

The East is in the grip of a great and glorious discontent. 
The Christian youth of the churches is in the glow of a burning 
zeal for freedom from the fetter of cold, standardized conven- 
tions. What Dr. Mott wrote in 1930, holds good today too : 

“ One comes out of India at the present time with a deep 
sense that a crucial hour in the history of India has arrived. . . 
From the Christian point of view, this same conviction of 
crisis emerges. The story of Indian Missions is one of the 
great books of human idealism. The end of a chapter is at 
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hand and the character of the new chapter is problematical. 
Heretofore, Christianity has combatted chiefly Hinduism and 
animism ; now it has to deal with an ardent nationalism, a 
measure of current materialism, perhaps with communism, 
certainly with industrialism. There must be a reappraisal 
of ihe missionary enterprise in terms of the new problems and 
in the mood of high adventure into unchartered areas of 
Christian endeavour.”! 

Yes, the “ new problems ” have to be taken into account 
and youth is propounding many. A long look ahead has to 
be taken. The new appraisal of the missionary enterprise 
should be such as to result in a readjustment of methods and 
strategy. The missionaries of Europe and America still have 
to be seized with a supreme conviction that they have done 
enough to deserve the gratitude of India and Ceylon in that 
they have raised up in these lands leaders fit to be entrusted 
with the fashioning of an indigenous Church, that in the 
words of the ancient phrasing “ shall be self-sustaining, self- 
governing, self-propagating . . . aggressively missionary .. . 
a witnessing Church ”?. Bishop Waller of Madras notes that 
devolution has been greatly hastened by the strong wave 
of “nationalism that has swept over the world in the last 
few years : the younger churches of Japan, China, India, and 
Persia (to mention only a few) are by no means content to 
leave all the management of their affairs to foreigners. And 
il is not right thai they should. It was not so that the early 
Church was built up. In fact it would be truer to say that 
the modern system by which a Church or Mission in other 
lands exercizes control over the affairs of a distant Church 
was entirely absent from the organization of the early 
Church "3; 

The theme of indigenous churches in the East is very 
earnestly discussed by great missionary-minded men like 
Roland Allen, Sidney J. W. Clark (with whom I had the 
pleasure of a personal talk on this subject in Malaya) and 
Bishop Waller. Let me stress the fact that the younger 
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churches cannot have a higher goal for their aspirations than 
the preparing for and planning of an indigenous church. It 
is very heartening to hear what enthusiastic men have said 
on this lofty aim of the younger churches. 

“The best way to bring dependent churches to an inde- 
pendent basis is to start new causes. Such causes will prove 
the possibility of the so-called infant churches being able to 
support themselves by their actually supporting themselves. 
This is the argument to which there is no answer. ”! 

“Surely an indigenous church should have indigenous 
roots ; wilh rools in Europe or America how can a church be 
indigenous ? ”? 

Bishop Waller does not hesitate to commend the cause of 
indigenous churches :_ 

“ ‘We must set in the forefront of our missionary thinking 
the task of founding the Church of God in every land and of 
leaving its development to the guidance of the spirit of God. 
If that is the aim we can set down some definite principles as 
the foundation of our work. 


1. The control of the local churches should as soon as 
possible be left to themselves. 

2. The sending church should definitely relate its help 
either in missionaries or in gifts to the needs expressed 
by those churches. 

3. The mere fact that a church has sent missionaries or 
money does not give it a right to control the worship? 
the organization or the policy of the mission church. ”, 


Christianity takes note of changing and shifting world- 
conditions. It would do not less wisely in recognizing the 
claims of new awakenings in the church. There is the fact 
that a deep pall of indifference has been cast over the churches. 
The church has ceased to attract : it is to be feared that it 
even repels. The old men in the younger churches have no 
solution to offer, no remedy to suggest. But the younger 
men, and the younger women, long for self-expression within 


1S. J. W. Clark, The Indigenous Church, p. 18. 
2 Ibidem, p. 19. 
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the fold, and it is only if they are denied this that they would 
naturally be driven to band themselves into societies and 
guilds which must in the nature of things be lable to be 
deemed secular and be unblessed by the Church. All this is 
avoidable. The truth that God’s Holy Spirit expresses Him- 
self in ways and by means that at first may seem startling, 
unconventional, and untraditional, has to be recognized. 
Then the cry of the youth of the younger churches of the 
East will be clamant with irresistible insistence, and the great 
Church, the Church of the world-dominioned Christ, roused 
to a sense of response and responsibility, will no longer tarry, 
or be tardy to find in the intense enthusiasm and visions of 
her youth fresh evidence of the manifoldness of the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. 


An End — or a Beginning ? 


H. KRAEMER 


This question is asked in regard to what are usually called 
foreign missions. Especially now when we are preparing to 
gather at the Madras Conference it is highly opportune to put 
this question. We are certainly not mistaken when we state 
the fact that there is present in many minds, although not 
very consciously, the idea that the work of foreign missions is 
drawing to anend. I repeat, this idea is mostly very vague ; 
but still vague ideas and impressions may be rather deep and 
tenacious. And I think in our case it is really deep-seated 
and tenacious. One can enumerate various reasons why this 
state of affairs can be observed in the Christian Churches of 
today, especially in many so-called home-countries. I 
believe that this vague idea is due only to a small extent to 
the general disturbed and turbulent condition of the world. 
Of course, there are great difficulties; our whole planning 
and handling in regard to the missionary enterprise needs 
drastic revision, because the economic and spiritual conditions 
of the so-called sending countries create many new obstacles 
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and situations. To mention only one instance, in Germany 
the missionary activity is constantly in danger of being 
nearly or entirely suppressed. Yet Germany also can provide 
us with an instance that the conditions of the present world 
are not to any considerable degree responsible for the vague 
idea that hovers behind the question in our title. The will 
to continue missionary obligations and to stand courageously 
and loyally behind the missionary cause is today very strong 
amongst the Christians in Germany. 


Have Missions gone on long enough ? 


It seems to me that there is another far more important 
reason which helps in creating the atmosphere to which I am 
alluding. It is a fact that according to our small human 
measuring, the period of so-called modern missions, which 
mainly started in the second half of the 18th Century, is 
already rather long. About one hundred and fifty years ago, 
sometimes more, the Christian Churches of the modern age 
began this modern spiritual crusade which is commonly 
known as the missionary enterprise. About four generations 
of missionaries have laboured and toiled as ambassadors of 
the Christian Churches to preach the Gospel all over the 
world and to establish Christian Churches in the non-Christian 
areas of the world. An amazing amount of faith, love and 
patience have been poured out in this, to our human minds at 
least, long drawn-out struggle. In some parts of the world, 
and especially in the domain of Islam, the results have been 
exceedingly meagre. Amongst the great civilizations of 
India, China and Japan the success that has attended the 
exertions of the band of missionaries may in many respects 
be called conspicuous, but still there are many persons who 
judge these results as not amounting to much. In the world 
of primitive religions certainly the achievements of the 
missionary zeal are impressive and great. There have arisen 
in this formerly isolated world of tribal religions and magic, 
big and vigorous Christian Churches, that are in Asia and 
Africa of great moment to the future development of these 
Continents, and also to the future of the Christian Church 
in general. 
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It is not at all amazing from a psychological point of 
view that in many minds this work of four generations of 
missionaries and of a great outpouring of means and lives has 
confirmed the impression that now that definite results have 
been gained and the long period of labour has been finished, 
it is normal that we should begin to think about its termina- 
tion. It seems as if it was not so much a feeling of fatigue, 
but rather the notion of the length of the period of labour, 
which causes many people to entertain the idea that the 
missionary enterprise of the Christian Church of today will 
not and cannot be prolonged much longer in the near future. 


Does the Rise of the Younger Churches mean the End of 
Missions ? 


The most weighty reason, however, that contributes to 
the idea we are now discussing is the fact of the so-called 
“ Younger Churches ”. Since the Jerusalem Conference in 
1928, we have become accustomed to speak in this way about 
the various groupings and churches of Christians that have 
arisen in the various non-Christian countries. 

It is a happy development that the term “ mission fields ” 
is replaced by that of the “ Younger Churches ”, because it 
indicates a great change in attitude and sentiments. In 
Jerusalem perhaps this term meant mainly a program to 
which the sentiments and attitudes of many had not yet 
adjusted themselves. However, in the last ten years many 
important events have happened which have helped in giving 
this “ programmatic ” attitude a wider and deeper sense of 
reality. The missionary thinking on the side of the sending 
churches has been deepened more and more, and the idea is 
growing that we really ought to abandon all notions of reli- 
gious colonization and see the groupings of Christians that 
have come into existence by the work of Missions, not as 
mission fields and fields of European and American Christian 
activity, but as new seedlings that have their own life, their 
own responsibility and their independent existence and rights. 
On the other hand, the Christians in the different countries 


of Africa and Asia have also in the last ten years considerably 
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grown in self-consciousness, sense of responsibility and 
activity. Therefore today the term “ Younger Churches ” 
connotes not only a changed attitude on the side of the sending 
countries and the missionary agencies, but also a vigorous 
reality. 

The difficult situation into which many sending countries 
have entered through the events in the last decade, and this 
growing self-consciousness of the Younger Churches, have 
cooperated in bringing the significance of the Younger 
Churches more and more into the foreground. To deal with 
them as with independent and autonomous members of the 
universal Christian Church is now fortunately becoming more 
and more the usual practice. The Younger Churches them- 
selves, placed before a heavier task and a wider range of 
responsibility, are seeing their way more and more clearly. 
All this has resulted in the fact that in thinking about the 
world-wide missionary task the Younger Churches have 
become a very important asset and factor. It is not only 
that one talks about devolution of institutions and rights 
and tasks to the Younger Churches, but also that, in planning 
about the future, the Younger Churches play a very important 
role in deciding the amount of the task that will be allotted 
to them. This taking over of big pieces of work from the 
missionary agencies, and the widely practised reconsideration 
of the great missionary task, help to create an atmosphere 
in which it becomes rather natural to take it as self-evident 
that in a very near future the sending countries and the mis- 
sionary agencies will retreat and leave the great missionary. 
work in the non-Christian world to these Younger Christian 
Churches, on the assumption that this is their natural task. 


Missions in the Perspective of the whole History of the Church 


This may be sufficient to make clear why the idea of 
“ foreign Missions drawing to their closing stage ” is a rather 
widespread idea. Yet I strongly believe that this idea is 
quite mistaken and also dangerous. More than ever before 
the Christian Church of the world should appeal to this 
generation and awaken them to their missionary obligation, 
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and ask them to give their own lives to serve it. It is unne- 
cessary to say something about the first reason, namely the 
present strained condition of the world. How this will 
develop in the future is entirely beyond human power and 
insight. Therefore we will restrict ourselves to scrutinizing 
the other two reasons. The second reason, namely that this 
period of modern Missions has already lasted rather long and 
that, so to speak, the Churches in the Western countries may 
consider themselves as having fulfilled their duty, seems to 
me to be a fallacy. The idea is often entertained, because 
with many people there is an impression that the results of 
the labours of modern missions as they are embodied in the 
various groups of indigenous Christians, are rather distressing 
and meagre when compared with the length of the period. 
I am of the opinion that we need here more critical thinking 
that takes its orientation from history. One too easily 
forgets that the missionary enterprise is one of the most 
arduous tasks that can be set before a human agency. It 
means to invite and induce great and strong communities 
and peoples, belonging to old and deep-rooted civilizations, 
to leave the ways in which they have lived for ages and ages 
and to transplant their roots into an entirely new soil. Every- 
one who has some experience of spiritual work and who 
knows about the stubborn strength of long spiritual traditions, 
will understand how arduous such a task is. It runs counter 
to all common experience of life. The human mind is by 
nature conservative, and the human group-mind is far more 
conservative still. To make radical changes in spiritual 
matters is one of the most difficult things for individuals and 
communities to do. The more so in this case, because 
missionary work has to rest entirely on persuasion and can 
never rely (and if is fortunate that this is so) on any compul- 
sion. In the present time we see daily that great changes, 
even involving the recognition of new spiritual loyalties, are 
happening ; but if these changes had to be made simply on 
the basis of inner conviction, everyone will agree that they 
would not happen. Compulsion in spiritual matters is run- 
ning riot in our days. Missions, however, and I again empha- 
size that this is a very fortunate thing, cannot rely on com- 
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pulsion, and therefore must accomplish this humanly speaking 
impossible task of inviting whole peoples and civilizations 
to change their spiritual loyalties merely and simply by 
persuasion. Such a work by its nature must take a very long 
time. Therefore in my opinion there is no reason to be 
distressed at the results that have been reached, but rather 
to be astonished. 

Some illustrations perhaps may serve to elucidate and 
strengthen this reasoning. One of the great missionary 
periods of the Christian Church has been the Middle Ages. 
We too easily forget that the conversion of the various 
Kuropean peoples to Christianity took three or four centuries, 
and that in these times, by reason of the entirely different 
atmosphere and conditions, missionary work rested not only 
or even chiefly on persuasion, but also to a great extent on 
political compulsion. Or to take an example from the field 
of the non-Christian religions: Islam is universally and 
rightly known as one of the most successful missionary reli- 
gions. Incidentally, I may be allowed to remark that one of 
the deepest causes of this amazing success of Islam is just 
that Islam in the course of its history always has used 
compulsion as well as persuasion; compulsion in religion, 
notwithstanding the well-known text in the Koran that there 
is no compulsion in religion, is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this religious system. Islam has always combined 
political and religious conquest. When it conquered a coun- 
try politically, it also ended in subduing it spiritually to 
Islam. Now let us turn to India, the great country of 
religions. There Islam began to exert its influence in about 
the 11th Century. For more than six centuries it was in a 
great part of this vast sub-continent the paramount political 
power. It did all in its power to bring the population that 
was under its political domain into the fold of Islam, but it 
did not succeed. Everybody knows that India numbers 
more than 350 millions of people and that after eight centuries 
only about 70 millions are now Muslim. Of course, it is a 
strong minority, but still, we ought to consider this impressive 
fact that Islam, notwithstanding all its missionary zeal and 
its great power, has not succeeded in making India Muslim. 
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Why ? Simply because Hinduism is a very tenacious system 
of life. Moreover, one should never forget that, generally 
speaking, Missions have always been in the non-Christian 
world in a rather weak position. The work was done by 
missionaries who came as foreigners. They were inspired 
by great faith and great devotion, but they not only did not 
know this complicated world of non-Christian religions and 
life-systems, but for a very long time they persisted in mis- 
interpreting it. This is not said in order seriously to blame 
the former generation of missionaries. This becomes clear 
at once when we remind ourselves of the fact that in the field 
of colonial politics we can observe the same phenomenon. 
Various European powers have penetrated into the different 
parts of Africa and Asia with great intrepidity, and they have 
taken into their hands the reins of destiny of these peoples. 
Nevertheless they also for a very long time misunderstood 
the social, spiritual and economic background of these peo- 
ples, and therefore had constantly to revise their attitudes 
and position. To put it in one phrase : the greatest part of 
this whole period we have not only toiled and laboured and 
achieved results or reaped disappointments, but also we have 
slowly learnt our job. In this hight the length of the period 
assumes a different aspect. 


The Missionary Task is as compelling as ever before 


We already observed that the Younger Churches are 
indeed very important, as well in themselves as for the dis- 
charge of the witness of the Christian Church in the non- 
Christian world. Yet it is unthinkable and impossible that 
the so-called older Christian churches should transfer the whole 
missionary task to the Younger Churches. This consider- 
ation does not take its origin from an underestimation of the 
significance of the Younger Churches, but from quite other 
sources. 

There is in the first place an essentially religious reason 
why this is unthinkable and impossible. It is and will always 
remain the essential obligation of every church, especially in 
our modern world that is so closely intertwined, to fulfil its 
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primary apostolic obligation towards the whole world. This 
obligation, seen from the angle of the divine commission as 
contained in the Gospel, is perennial and is valid for every 
church. This fundamental religious reason should never be 
forgotten. There may arise many other reasons which call 
churches in certain periods and conditions to missionary 
labour, but this reason is in itself already sufficient to bind 
every church to this obligation. So no church has the right, 
or even should have any inclination, to think or talk about 
shirking its missionary obligation towards the whole non- 
Christian world. 

Besides this all-sufficient reason there is, however, a very 
important one that has great weight especially in the present 
time. We argued already on historical and general grounds 
that it is quite natural that foreign Missions should be not 
at their end, but at their beginning. But even if, as we ought 
to, we take the Younger Churches seriously into account, 
nevertheless we should not forget that the task is still enor- 
mously great and wholly exceeds the forces and possibilities 
of these churches. To put this task mainly or wholly on their 
shoulders would be absurd and preposterous. They need our 
help, and they need our fraternal help, i.e. younger and older 
churches are becoming over the whole range fellow-workers 
in this great enterprise. Even for their combined forces in 
this modern world full of disturbance and dynamic power, 
the task is humanly speaking so vast that it can only be done 
by faith and through a divine commission and trust in divine 
help. Moreover, although the younger and older churches 
will have to work with all their might as partners in the 
common task, it is also exceedingly urgent to keep in mind 
that the Younger Churches are living in a very dangerous 
environment. More than ever they need the vital experience 
of the fact that the Church of Christ, notwithstanding our 
national and other barriers, is a universal church in which 
the different members count it as a privilege to support each 
other and to live and work with each other. Their dangerous 
situation in the midst of strong and suggestive non-Christian 
environments and threatened by dangers of a political nature, 
makes it an imperative duty for the older churches fo continue 
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and to strengthen their part in the common missionary task 
in the non-Christian world. 

It seems that all the reasons that have been adduced are 
converging to one point, namely that foreign Missions are 
really at their beginning and not in any sense of the word 
drawing to their end. 


Younger Christians and the Expansion 
of Christianity 


Pau. J. BRAISTED 


Nothing is more crucial for the expansion of Christianity 
than the attitudes of the oncoming generation of younger 
Christians. The unwritten chapters of Christian Missions 
will be written by them. It is a consciousness of this fact 
which leads to so much anxious inquiry on the part of mission 
agencies about the changing attitudes and loyalties of youth. 
Our purpose in these pages is to ascertain, in so far as possible, 
the attitudes of younger Christians toward the outreach of 
Christianity into the world. It is essential that we contrast 
the attitudes of younger Christians and older Christians in the 
churches, because it is increasingly evident that certain 
attitudes are shared by youth, students, and younger married 
folk. These attitudes are radically different from those of 
older Christians who have supported with enthusiasm and 
devotion the modern missionary movement. Our concern, 
therefore, is with the ongoing Christian community, and 
particularly that part of it upon which the destiny of Christi- 
anity as a world force depends. We write primarily from 
the standpoint of American Christians although the basic 
forces moulding their attitudes are widespread. By focussing 
our attention upon the expansion of Christianity we at once 
free the essentially missionary impulse from the cramping, 
restricted and fragmentary discussion of specific “ mission ” 
projects. Our chiefest concern, therefore, is with the living, 
communicable, faith, a full-orbed life of faith and love, in 
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this world but not of this world, in the deepest sense spiritual 
and eternal. This basic missionary impulse lies beyond the 
reach of the criticism of casual observers as also of the 
justified or unjustified criticism of mission administration and 
methods. It is validated by the Christian Church through 
the ages and the vital creative forces which have been released 
into human life thereby. 

A great deal has been said, aoe on the whole carelessly 
said, about the attitudes of youth to Missions since the World 
War. One searches in vain for a comprehensive and profound 
analysis. Most utterances come from the anxiety, ill con- 
cealed, of those responsible for missionary programs, who 
tremble when they realize that contemporary youth does not 
share their deep concern for foreign missions, at least not in 
long familiar terms. Behind this kind of utterance lies, often 
unrecognized as such, a falsehood, namely, the assumption 
that there existed in the past a Golden Age when youth was 
solidly behind the missionary program of that time. It 
needs no proof to show that this is a fiction. Rather the 
truth is that the outreach of Christianity has characteristi- 
cally been the concern and accepted responsibility of an 
awakened and especially sensitive minority. These folk have 
been the advance guard whose influence has been outward 
to other lands and inward to their own people, whose devotion 
has carried the churches along to profounder religious faith 
and life. There have been times, — such as the early days 
of the Student Christian Associations and the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in America, — when Foreign Missions have 
been a great and widely shared enthusiasm, and when it has 
been the controlling motivation in the development of student 
Christian work. It is a patent fact that for some years now 
the impulse to share Christianity with people overseas has not 
exercized this compelling and creative influence. No large 
numbers of students are “ volunteering ” in the great Colleges 
and Universities. Where large numbers are found they are 
often hopelessly handicapped by inadequacies of training for 
effective service in our world. 

The Church has always lagged behind its brave spirits who 
have sought to share their most compelling convictions. 
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Those who responded to the deep impulses of the evangelical 
movement, and launched and carried forward the modern 
missionary crusades, are now, many of them, still in influential 
places of leadership in the churches and the Mission agencies. 
They entered their service in a time of enthusiastic volun- 
teering. It is natural that they should feel the lack of that 
atmosphere. Furthermore, they are responsible adminis- 
trators of a vast enterprise, world-wide in extent, comprising 
educational, medical, social, rural and church programs of 
great variety. They know beyond all shadow of doubt that 
a constant stream of new leaders is needed, and that leader- 
ship does not appear to be available, developed in effective 
ways and adequate to the exigencies of an emerging world 
order. yoo often it seems that a gulf exists between the older 
and younger Christians in regard to the expansion of Christi- 
anity in the world. 

We ask ourselves the reasons for this condition, whether it 
lies in the attitudes of young Christians or in the programs 
and attitudes of their elders. It is easy for enthusiasm and 
for preoccupation to rationalize carelessly, so we must beware 
of the many superficial explanations which are offered. We 
will consider, first of all, the contemporary missionary move- 
ment and see what forces within it have a bearing upon this 
condition. We will then examine the shifting attitudes of 
youth, attempting to get its bearings upon a world stage, 
often frought with bewilderment and disillusionment, but 
perpetually idealistic. Deeper still we will seek to estimate 
the vitality of the faith of the churches, for herein is the only 
ultimate answer to our inquiry. In the end we will try to 
indicate directions in which the faith, devotion, the concerns 
and commitments, can be discovered to visualize, build and 
sustain the “ Missions of Tomorrow ” 


‘ 


Are Missions an “ extra” ? 


At a time of meager communications Missions appeared 
as a relatively simple, though hazardous, undertaking. Occa- 
sional travellers brought to “ Christian ” countries fragmen- 
tary information about “ pagan ” peoples and lands. Brave, 
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sensitive souls went to share their faith with these peoples, 
and with almost unbelievable reticence and reluctance the 
churches gradually learned to support these prophetic spirits. 
Today the “ enterprise ” has grown to gigantic proportions, 
assimilating but poorly new methods, techniques and “ pro- 
jects ” to a central “ message ” and driving impulse. Youn- 
ger Christians know more about other peoples and lands. It 
would be possible for all to know these facts more accurately, 
but enough is known to discredit the facile, simple estimate of 
earlier days, which assumed a “ Christian ” world and a 
“pagan ” world. Today we know that Christian faith and 
pagan ways of life are world-wide phenomenon. Christian 
expansion in our times will be determined by vivid realization 
of this fact. As the art and literature, the philosophical 
systems and the vigorous cultures of other peoples have 
become known, younger Christians have often wondered, 
vaguely to be sure, whether Christianity had any mission in 
such a world. Had the Church as a whole shared the mis- 
sionary impulse the relevant facts might have been inculcated. 
But many within the Church were preoccupied, and “ Foreign 
Missions ” were organized outside the regular channels and 
for purposes of promotion. Too generally missionary litera- 
ture has been confined to promotional materials. 

The very success of missions has helped to bring this 
condition about. On the one hand, an ever more complex 
program has demanded the complete attention of creative 
spirits to routine administrative tasks. This could hardly be 
avoided except in so far as some creative spirits might have 
been freed for this special ministry of creative work on behalf 
of the Churches. This is largely to be accomplished in the 
future. So youth has been able to rationalize its preoccu- 
pation and say, “Missions are always asking formoney”. On 
the other hand, the successful efforts of missionaries have pro- 
duced a wonderful group of extraordinarily vigorous churches 
in nearly every country. For this end missions have, in 
reality, lived and worked, but today missions are bewildered 
by the new relationships demanded by this new situation. 
There is still the distinctive missionary function, and there is 
the distinctive Church life to be fostered. How are these 
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two things to be preserved and fostered to mutual advantage ? 
Thoughtful students tend to magnify the importance of the 
indigenous churches, and indigenous Christians, and to lose 
sight of the distinctively “ missionary ” motive and function. 
It requires a full-orbed faith to hold both in view. Of 
course, thoughtful administrators are working out new ave- 
nues of relationships, but progress seems slow and meager. 
New conditions emerge before adequate adjustments have 
been achieved. One can but be grateful for the wise leader- 
ship in mission agencies, on the “ field ” and in the younger 
churches overseas. Youth, however, are often impatient, 
usually unable to see the “ unfinished task ” of missions, and 
hastily concluding that the new churches of Asia and Africa 
can now manage very well by themselves. This is a super- 
_ ficial impression, as all know who are acquainted with the 
constant requests for assistance on the part of the responsible 
leaders in the younger churches. In addition to these facts, 
mission agencies in America have been largely extra agencies, 
more or less outside regular denominational channels. This 
is an American phenomenon. It is difficult to see how the 
wide development of missions could have been achieved 
otherwise, but one inevitable result has been that the missions 
have appeared as an “ extra ” and consequently have been 
missed by many who have been absorbed or interested by 
competing “interests ”. Efforts to solve this difficulty are 
none too encouraging, and probably relief will not be forth- 
coming until there is a new resurgence of spiritual vitality 
within the churches themselves. In this connection the 
rising tide of the Gicumenical movement, — a new manifes- 
tation of the Spirit of God in and through the churches, — 
is full of promise. 

We see, therefore, that missions are judged differently 
today in the midst of an emerging world order. The new 
conditions making for a world community call for new expres- 
sions of the crusading spirit. Missions must now develop 
their policies in partnership with the growing churches and 
somehow maintain and carry forward their distinctive func- 
tion through but beyond the sphere of the younger churches. 
Missions have developed a complex and efficient administra- 
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tion, which has been absorbed in routine tasks and has not 
found it possible to reserve time and personnel from promo- 
tional activities for genuinely prophetic and educational 
endeavors. Consequently the churches and youth have not 
been carried along with the expanding enterprise. Missions 
have been a specialized function in the churches and conse- 
quent advantages have been accompanied by significant 
losses. All of these factors have helped indirectly to develop 
the condition favorable to the indifference so widespread 
among younger Christians. Its tragic aspect becomes appa- 
rent when one contemplates the quality of spiritual moti- 
vation at the heart of the movement and its widespread 
influences in human life and society. 


The Impact of Modern Society and the Modern University 


When we consider younger Christians and their attitudes 
we must note first of all the effects of the changing world 
conditions upon them. Communications and interchanges 
between peoples continue to be speeded-up. Knowledge, 
and vast funds of information and misinformation, continue 
to baffle even the thoughtful. These youth have been 
nurtured more or less by churches suffering from spiritual 
aenemia consequent upon confused and uncertain wartime 
activities. The impotence of the churches has fortified the 
indifference of many youth and led others to seek different 
channels for their efforts. The failure of easy slogans, and 
the apparent inability of new slogans to bring immediate 
relief from widespread ills, is causing deep disillusionment 
among many. This is deeper and more decisive than many 
suppose. Far removed from scenes of war, and, generally 
speaking, free from the paralyzing fears which grip folk in 
so many other lands, American youth remain on the sidelines 
of the world’s tragic drama, happily preoccupied and only 
occasionally speculating on the fortunes of the players in 
the tragic roles. 

Many younger Christians are keenly aware of immense 
evils in American life. They are more aware than former 
generations of race prejudices, complex industrial ‘conflicts, 
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the incongruities and injustices of our economic system. An 
increasing number are concerned with the detection and 
nullification of propaganda. In the Associations there has 
been a truly prophetic movement in relation to the mitigation 
of these evils. Numbers of students give their holidays to 
work among the underprivileged in an effort to alleviate their 
lot and understand the forces at the base of conflict. An 
illustration of this type of work at its best, is the Work Camp 
of the American Friends Service Committee. Students, both 
men and women, work through the day with the people of a 
community in a conflict or underprivileged area. At night 
they study the problems of the life around them and seek to 
discover the ways of non-violence in social conflict. Frequent 
periods are given to discovery of spiritual resources for 
reconciliatory activity. Students pay fifty dollars each for 
such a six-weeks’ opportunity of work and study. There is 
too, a manifest interest in International Relations, and this is 
growing in intensity. The focus of interests is primarily, 
often exclusively, social, economic and political. Usually 
there is an assumption that general good-will and brother- 
liness is essential Christianity and sufficient for our contem- 
porary needs. There is little venturing in thought beyond 
such concepts as “ nation ”, although a new appreciation of 
the meaning of World Community is appearing. A small, 
though one may believe a significant, mincrity views the 
world from the point of view of persons seeking to understand 
the international and social problems as phases of the life 
of persons. This group could hardly be more than small 
when we ponder the decline of religious faith to which we 
shall refer later. We have been speaking of awakened, inter- 
ested students of recent years. There is idealism in abun- 
dance devoted to projects close at hand or international 
relations. The vast mass of students and youth are indiffer- 
ent to the basic needs of persons around the world and pre- 
occupied with relatively harmless and meaningless activities. 

Nor is higher education without its influence in producing 
the condition we are exploring. Youth, untrained to respon- 
sibility, is precipitated into University circles where instruc- 
tion is offered in a bewildering number of subjects. One may 
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specialize early. Slight emphasis is placed upon learning 
how to think. It is possible to get a degree without any 
serious acquaintance with the thought of the great minds of 
other ages and lands. Little, if anything, is.done to help a 
student to an ordered view of life and knowledge. Students 
are not led to think deeply of the meaning of life, and the 
destiny of persons. These are irrelevancies in a sociology- 
dominated educational process. There are encouraging 
signs that some educational administrators are seeking means 
to correct these errors. Religious Education has been largely 
concerned with techniques and “ processes ” so that scant 
assistance has been given to the development of spiritual life 
in its fullest and most Christian sense. In such an educational 
milieu a sustained enthusiasm for missions is to be attributed 
to life currents found elsewhere, and fostered in a hostile 
environment. Our deepest need here is for teachers, teachers 
in the great tradition : men and women who have thought 
deeply upon the ever recurring problems of thought and life, 
who have companied long with the great seers of other ages, 
who know the ways of scientific procedure, and whose devo- 
tion is fixed upon the leading of youth into great experiences 
of thought and life. The churches could give us these teach- 
ers, but only if they are freed from the cramping limits of 
denominationalism and are swallowed up in the main stream 
of Christian life. The Church has faith, and it is conviction 
born of living faith in God and spiritual realities that alone 
can give us Christian education. Only education, which in 
the profoundest sense is religious education, can produce 
persons fitted to lead in the world order now appearing. 

Few youth know the facts of the missionary movement. 
Most of them are familiar with caricatures casually encoun- 
tered in the press. Missions seem to belong to an earlier age 
cruder than our own. Those who develop a deep desire for 
radical application of good-will to social relations find their 
energies more than absorbed close at hand. The Church too 
often appears to them to be an ally of entrenched interests 
and injustices. A minority find the Church, in spite of all her 
failings, the custodian of life. Many are inquiring after the 
springs of spiritual faith, wondering in their serious moments 
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whether there may not be strength and power in religion as 
in the past. There is less criticism of religious leaders and 
Christian dogma, and more serious inquiry. The deep 
spiritual hunger of human spirits is asserting itself through 
the clouds of bewilderment and disillusion. A sense of 
Mission and the dynamic of the expanding Christian move- 
ment await the solution of this spiritual crisis, for the most 
significant aspect of contemporary life among younger 
Christians is this spiritual crisis. 


The Decline of Faith 


While everything we have stated has enhanced the general 
indifference of younger Christians toward Christian Missions, 
and has sometimes made youth skeptical and sometimes 
contemptuous, we have not stated directly the heart of the 
difficulty. Again and again we have approached it, namely, 
the decline of faith. Living faith, such as is seen in the lives 
of the great saints and martyrs, has always been able to 
overcome such difficulties as those we have been considering, 
and has found them no obstacles to missionary endeavor. 
We must say also that even today those who see find these 
difficulties assume their correct proportions as hindrances but 
not barriers. By whatever road we approach the attitudes 
of younger Christians toward Christian missions, we come at 
last to a keen realization of the dimness of faith among large 
numbers of professed Christians. Too many leaders have 
forsaken the inculcation of spiritual disciplines to defend a 
dogma or a pratice or some new ethical enthusiasm. The 
early intimations of immortality fade, alas, for all too many 
into the light of common day. Perhaps nothing is so con- 
spicuous among Western Christians generally, and Americans 
in particular, as the neglect of the cultivation of disciplines 
of life inward and outward by which the soul grows to 
maturity in ever larger spheres of spiritual understanding and 
awareness. Worship is seldom central in Christian homes. 
The most desperate need among us is for a restoration of the 
living art of meditation, the achievement of a disciplined 
inner life and outer life of relationships. An activistic age 
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wrongly construes activity in terms of motion. The culture 
of spiritual life, the birthright of everyone, is a most intense 
form of activity. It requires an exacting devotion, and 
patient discipline, and sustained endeavor in excess of most 
forms of activity. There are encouraging signs that here and 
there folk are turning and discovering new ways of achieving 
these high ends. There is much need for leadership by those 
who have walked these unfrequented paths to disclose to 
Christians, particularly younger Christians, new means of 
realization of fellowship with God in this age. 

Furthermore, younger Christians belong to a generation 
which lives in too restricted a realm. One result of the long 
conquest of the material world has been the exaltation of 
man and his ever-increasing concern with the world he has 
build. Moderns live as independently as possible of the 
world and the universe. Fructifying rain is merely a nuisance 
to the city dweller. Day and night are irrelevant to him 
and he can communicate anytime with any place. The book 
of nature is closed to him. He is too busy, if he were inclined, 
to become acquainted with nature and learn the ways of the 
Creator firsthand. So he lives on the little stage of man- 
made things. In this respect primitive man was more 
fortunate for he knew at least his dependence upon a larger 
world. Younger Christians lack a sense of their unity with 
the whole creation, their involvement with and dependence 
upon it. A restoration of faith will eventually yield confi- 
dence in the purposes of the living God manifest in His crea- 
tion. It has been customary for cynical critics to refer to 
the life experiences of mystics and other religious men as an 
escape from reality. It now appears patent to every observer 
that those who really escape are those who turn their backs 
upon the great spiritual world and the universe, and escape 
to the restricted realm of their own creation. The moral 
and spiritual paralysis ensuing is apparent all around. 

Another consequence of the loss of faith is the low estimate 
of man as a person, which is maintained by contemporary 
philosophies and “ ways of life”. Man the individual has 
reigned and brought the world under his feet. Over zealous 
prophets of the new-found facts of sociology perpetuated the 
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fiction by often contrasting the individual and society. Man 
as a living person, a spiritual being, has been forgotten. 
Younger Christians have come to maturity in an atmosphere 
where man was merely an individual unit in a biological, 
social, economic or political realm. He was not considered 
as a person. It is not so that we know the worth of man 
in the Mind of Christ. We know man to be a person of 
inestimable worth, with latent undeveloped possibilities of 
development, capable of a spiritual destiny in fellowship with 
the living, creative, reconciling God. It is natural for con- 
temporary men to discredit an enterprise founded upon so 
high an estimate of man. A restoration of faith in persons, 
and the steady vision of the world as a world of persons are 
indispensable to a Christian mission. 


Open Doors 


Where may we look for relief from this situation ? Mani- 
festly no simple blueprint can be relevant to so complex and 
all-inclusive a problem. Mission agencies cannot recreate 
the Universities. They cannot radically and expeditiously 
change the currents of the world’s life, though they can sow 
the seeds from which the new and vital forms of life may 
come, and thus influence the world decisively but gradually. 
We can, however, see some directions from which improve- 
ment may come. 

There is much in the current dispositions of thoughtful 
American youth to encourage all who have the expansion of 
Christianity at heart. The age of revolt, of “ flaming youth ”, 
so much heralded a few years ago, has vanished. Only 
seldom does one find severe and informed criticism of religious 
dogma and religious practice. There is much less direct 
attack upon the Church. Beneath this indifference, however, 
lies a great and tragic illiteracy, — an innocence of the 
simplest lessons of Christianity, and the relevance of religion 
to life. There is only occasional and limited acquaintance 
with the simple disciplines of the spiritual life. It is a lost 
or forgotten country beyond the towering foothills of man’s 
material achievements. So we find little critical opposition 
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to religion, but widespread indifference and preoccupation 
with more immediate and often meaningless things. Of 
late a new spirit has become very marked. It may best be 
called at this stage of development, a nostalgic longing, a 
half acknowledged hunger of the soul. It is born of disillu-— 
sion. The utopias promised alike by democracy, and the 
newer political and social philosophies have not appeared. 
Those who had been led to expect utopia just around the 
next turn of the road tend to despair as the long road of 
human endeavor winds on over range after range into the 
unbroken mists of a distant future. There is a marked and 
welcome tendency to examine more discerningly the basic 
assumptions underlying the various programs offered for the 
ills of human society. If American youth are not paralyzed, 
nor driven hard by the fears that beset youth elsewhere, they 
are at least kept in turmoil by anxiety born of the unstable 
conditions found throughout society around the world. It 
is natural therefore that innocence of religious teaching and 
maturing experience with the world of Spirit should manifest 
itself in a wistful longing. At present this is seen as a simple 
questioning as to whether after all religion may not have 
resources for life which have not been tapped. Contempo- 
rary students make this inquiry with greater freedom and 
openness than their predecessors of a few years ago. One 
encounters this attitude so frequently that there is no hesi- 
tancy in acknowledging this as a widespread and most signi- 
ficant phenomenon. The spiritual subsoil of these lives has 
lain fallow, free alike from avowed error and from truth 
itself. The only really great question at the moment, 
whether for the Church or for Missions, is whether this fallow 
ground will be sowed with one or another contemporary 
error, or with the truth as it is known to us in Christ. If 
the latter is done we may expect as an inevitable consequence 
such a new burst of life as shall fashion new “ missions ” 
for tomorrow. 

Mission agencies can help this situation more by indirect 
than by direct action. They are helping as they find them- 
selves and their distinctive function in relation to the younger 
churches across the world. They will come closer to the mind 
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of youth as they orient policies, programs and promotion in 
terms of persons rather than in terms of institutions and 
budgets. They help when, and in the degree to which, the 
distinctively denominational emphases of any particular 
group are gathered up and integrated in the Cicumenical 
spirit and life of the Church Universal. They can help at 
this juncture more directly if they will free some of their 
finest leaders for educational and prophetic work among 
students, as distinct from promotional and administrative 
tasks. Such leaders will find their work to be a profound 
evangelism in terms of and in forms relevant to our own times. 
Christian Missions can help as they become freed from an 
exclusive sense of the foreignness of their mission, and are 
freed to a world commission, to confront error, sin and failure 
everywhere, in the spirit and name of Christ. This probably 
will mean a rapprochement between the Churches and the 
Missions where the distinction can still be made. There are 
special projects which require the attention of one or more 
missions and which will reassure youth of the vitality and 
integrity of the entire entreprise. Among such are: 1. Pro- 
motion of missions from one area to another area, East and 
West, North and South. The first experiments only have 
been made. 2. The discovery and freeing to the service of 
the Gicumenical Church of a number of persons, who espe- 
cially enshrine the cecumenical spirit and who will be expected 
to be interpreters of changing world currents of life and 
thought, prophetic leaders of the World Christian Commu- 
nity. In this we must put our greatest trust in persons, men 
and women of the stature of Henry Hodgkin, and guard them 
from absorption in administrative preoccupations. Dr. 
Hocking has called this type of “ missionary ” a watch-tower, 
and Dr. Kraemer and others have repeatedly called attention 
to this need. 3. Cooperation by the missions to secure an 
adequate program of training for future missionaries, including 
broad and profound foundations laid before sailing, and con- 
tinuing through the first three to five years of missionary 
service. This will provide missionaries with adequate equip- 
ment in basic Christian thought and life, and in the language 
and life of the people among whom they are to live. It will 
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be the beginning of a lifetime of study in searching out 
effective means of communicating the faith. Beside the 
training of the Jesuits and of some European mission agencies, 
much of our effort seems to be haphazard and superficial 
despite all the study given to it. There are other things we | 
might mention, but enough has been said to indicate the type 
of project which if vigorously and realistically undertaken 
and steadfastly developed would go far to remove some of 
the most frequent criticisms of missions, and to claim the 
loyal devotion of thoughtful youth. 

It must be said, however, that mission agencies by them- 
selves are not equal to these tasks. This is the task, par 
excellence, of the Church, of the churches themselves. And 
it is just here that the cecumenical movement gives us most 
cause for hope and courage. This movement is at its heart, 
and in so far as it lives at all, a new upsurging of the Spirit of 
God, and it is overcoming barriers and marking out new 
trails in the confused jungle of the modern world. There are 
implications for every church and every Christian. Each 
one is responsible to seek out, find, and share a vital new 
depth and height and breadth of faith, a faith deep as the 
heart of human spiritual hunger, as high as the Love of God 


~ seen in Christ, and as wide as the needs of an emerging world 


order. We must each one and all together strike our roots 
deeper if our influence is to spread further into our world. 
This will inevitably lead to a new cultivation of spiritual 
disciplines, gathering up the experience of the spiritual seers 
of the past, and refocussing it upon the needs of life in modern 
society. Some persons who have found these deeper cur- 
rents of life and are growing thereby will be equal to the needs 
inherent in the educational problems of disunity and frag- 
mentariness. Faith alone can create the understandings and 
appreciations adequate to our need. In the deepest sense, 
and one quite unfamiliar to current and recent discussion, 
the new higher education must be religious, i.e., Christian 
education. Such education, while allowing a just place to 
vocational interests, special fields of inquiry, techniques of 
pedagogical method, and original research, will preserve 
preeminently the central purpose of education, the disci- 
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plining and development of persons for full-orbed and ever 
on-going life experience. The Church alone can accomplish 
this, but only as she rediscovers the deepest springs of her 
life and frees some of her great spirits to these creative 
tasks. A new initiative must be taken, and today and 
tomorrow new ventures in Christian education must be 
made. , 

So we are saying that there are no charts with minute 
details marked out for us. We sail out into umplumbed and 
uncharted seas. But we sail on! Youth is open to the 
message of the Church as not for years. Spiritual religion in 
its purity and in its power will not fail to win response. 
Reinvigorated faith, manifest in creative love in human 
relationships, nourished by tested and tried spiritual disci- 
plines, will yield a real sense of mission. Such a movement 
may begin anywhere and go anywhere, for ours is a World 
Community. Our greatest concern and our greatest reliance 
must be upon persons. There are signs to give us profound 
hope and expectation, whether we ponder the open-minded- 
ness of youth, the progressive movements within the missions, 
or the rising cecumenical tide of life within the churches. 
Let us beware of panaceas for the spiritual anemia of on- 
coming Christians. The rousing of a crusade will not carry 
us very far. A profound evangelism among youth, a deepen- 
ing of the life of Christians and the churches, adventurous 
discovery of new forms of evangelism and service by mission 
- agencies, these appear to be the way to larger realization of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


The General Committee at Biévres 


Looking at those hundred delegates assembling for the opening 
meeting in the “ shed ”, one’s first impression was: “ Yes, this is truly 
ihe Federation. With a very few exceptions all Movements and groups, 
all convictions and concerns and backgrounds which together make up 
the life of the Federation are represented. And they are not represented 
by some older persons speaking for them. Here they are in flesh and 
blood”. And as the days went on that impression was confirmed. 
For Biévres became very much a true picture of the reality of our Feder- 
ation life. Expression was given to all that lives in our ranks. We 
did not pretend to be more united than we are, and the resulting siruggles 
of the spirit were not avoided. But neither did we remain unaware of 
the real unity which has been granted to us. For what we struggled for 
was noi the domination of this or that national or group interest, but the 
one thing that is beyond all of us —the truth of God and His Will for us. 

ft was a sober meeting. There were no great but short-lived enthu- 
siasms, and we did not iry to produce world-shaking pronouncements. 
This was surely due to the fact that we could not for a moment forget 
what our members in the Far East and in Germany were up against, 
and what the international situation might hold in store for all of us. 
And still it was not a gloomy meeting. For we were able to rejoice in 
the fact that precisely in_the face of these threats of the world it had been 
shown that true faith remains unshaken and that the communiiy of 
Christ remains unbroken. 

And so the main note of our meeting was a determination to go on 
without counting the cost and to do our job more thoroughly. The 
“ Three Year Plan ” which we drew up together is based on a recognition 
that we must all work at the very foundations, and that we must do this 
together. Jit is not a compromise between radically different views of 
our common task in the Universities, but an expression of the fact that 
during these last years we have increasingly been drawn together in the 
understanding of that task. It pictures our Movement as a radically 
Christian Movement, which is a movement of students who iry to live 
in obedience to their Master, and which because of that obedience and 
not in spite of it desires to be open to all seeking students, to be truly 
ecumenical, and to learn obedience in ail realms of life. 

We iried to say all that we can honesily say together, but there remain 
grave questions to which we have not found common answers. One 
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of the most difficult of these is to what extent a Christian world movement 
as such is obliged to pronounce itself on the grave international issues 
of the day, even if such pronouncements would be known to result in the 
breaking of its community, or whether, on the contrary, its main task 
is to maintain that community unbroken and “to hold the lines of 
communication open ”, even if that means silence (not of members or 
groups of members, but of the Federation as such) with regard to the 
political issues of the day. I do not think that anyone who sai through 
the discussion of that terribly concrete and vital issue came away feeling 
thai the answer which he had tried to give was necessarily the irue one. 
There will have to be much prayer and much meditation on the nature 
of the Christian Community and its function in the world before we can 
come to a common mind on this question. 

Bui what became abundanily clear is that in the present international 
situation we are called to demonstrate more clearly than ever that we 
are a true brotherhood. What we heard from the Far East in this con- 
nection became a call to us all. As the dark clouds are now gathering 
over Europe, this call takes on a very actual significance for our Move- 
ments in that part of the world. May God give them the power to siand 
the great test as to whether they are truly members of Chrisit’s Body if 
and when the time of testing comes... 

Al Biévres we said farewell to some of those who have been more 
deeply identified with the Federation’s life in the post-war era than 
anybody else. Francis Miller said that apart from his own family the 
Federation had been the greatest human influence in his life. But we 
could say to Francis that in the Federation very many of the things for 
which we are most grateful today have been due to his leadership. And 
our “ Federation pastor ”, Pierre Maury, leaves a heritage of personal 
influence and of sound Christian thought, which will also live on for a 
long time to come. Those of us who remain, find it difficult to visualize 
the Federation without them. But will it be really without them when 
we try to remember constanily what they have stood for ? 

At the end of the meeting a delegate from a country where Federation 
contacts constitute a real danger to those who maintain them, said to 
me: “ Now I know that this is worth suffering for”. That simple 
remark made me profoundly grateful and convinced the unbeliever in 
me that God is really looking upon us as a part of His People. 


VY. ’t Hy, 
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A Letter from Chinese Federation Members 


The following letter addressed to the General Committee of the 
W.S.C.F. at its Biévres meeting, gives a clear and forceful description 
of the task of a member Movement of the Federation in time of war, 
and constitutes therefore a challenge ito all of us. 


Dear Fellow Members of the Federation, 


We who are representatives of the Canton Christian Students’ 
Union gathered together with others at the South China Universities 
and Middle Schools Summer Student Conference at Tao Fung Shan 
near Hongkong send Christian Greetings to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation General Committee. 

At this time of national crisis you may like to know what the 
students in our Union have been doing, and in what way we see the 
Christian Faith as the basis and motive power of these actions. 
During the last year the work of our Union has been carried on with 
some difficulty. Many of the Christian schools have moved to 
Hongkong or Macao or some part of the countryside, and this has 
somewhat restricted normal activities. Those who have stayed in 
Canton have found themselves under continuous air raid conditions 
which eventually in June hastened the conclusion of the term owing 
to deliberate attacks on certain educational institutions. In spite 
of this however, we may point to four examples of practical action in 
which our Union has played a part. 


a) Service to Soldiers. 


A group of students led by one of the Secretaries of the Canton 
Y.M.C.A. went. North last year to do first aid and social and educa- 
tional work for the soldiers at the front and behind the lines. This 
action has also been supported by students through the supply of 
winter clothes, bandages and medical supplies. 


b) Student First Aid Groups. 


During the heavy air raids in Canton many students joined the 
First Aid Corps. The Union Theological College and Holy Trinity 
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Middle School organized their own units, and the Lingnan University 
students trained a number of units among the villagers in their 
neighbourhood. 


c) Investigation and Case Work among the Wounded. 


A group of University students in Canton has been spending the 
summer vacation visiting those wounded as a result of bombing, 
examining their economic and home background, etc., and making 
plans for the best way of distributing relief. This is being done in 
connection with the Y.M.C.A. and the Canton Union of Christian 
Churches. 


d) Mass Education. 


The running of free schools by students has always been a feature 
of the Movement in China, and in many schools this effort has actually 
been increased, in the belief that it is all important to keep up the 
standard of literacy among the people at this time. 


The subject of this Conference is the Christian Student and the 
War Crisis. We have been greatly helped by our chief speaker 
Y.T.Wu, whose very able exposition of the present situation shows 
that China’s cause may fairly be said to be that of international 
righteousness, though it must also be seen as God’s baptism of fire 
upon this nation, acting as a purge of internal evils and corruption. 
It is, we hope, a Christian motive which has made this conference 
spend most of its discussion time on self-criticism and inquiring how 
our spiritual resources can be mobilized to meet this crisis, and 
practically none of it on denunciation of the enemy. We have tried 
to face the command of Jesus to love our enemies and to see whether 
this can be reconciled with a war of resistance. We are agreed that 
our enemy is not the Japanese people as such, or even the militarists, 
but the devil of imperialism. Jesus was able to cast out devils and 
leave man whole again. We pray that through this war the devil of 
imperialism and militarism which binds man everywhere may be 
cast out, and the world released into new life by the forgiving action 
of God. In this struggle as Dr. Fu Shang Ling told us “ our faith in 
God, our love for humanity, our hope in a new world order demand 
from us that we bear the cross for God, for China and for the world 
as a whole... to emancipate people from lust and greed, including 
the Japanese people ”. 

In spite of China’s sufferings we meet at a time of hope. The new 
cultural life developing in West China, the firmness of the United 
Front and the new understanding by Communists of the importance 
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of personality are grounds for this hope. The inspiring Christian 
leadership of Generalissimo and Mme. Chang Kai Shek is being 
followed by an increasing number who believe that our final hope is 
in God. 

We are meeting in a setting of beauty and worship at Tao Fung 
Shan where many Buddhists come and discover how the dynamic 
love of Christ fulfils their quest for peace of spirit. The symbol of 
this place is the Cross growing out of the Lotus. In the belief that 
China may contribute to the attainment of true world peace we 
reaffirm our faith in the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
ask for your prayers and concrete assistance of all its members that 
in practice as well as in theory “ we may all be one ”. 


Yours sincerely, 
S1ao WE! San, Chairman. 


WING SHANG YUEN, Secretary. 


Some Trends in Contemporary Theology 


The following survey of recent theological publications in many 
Churches and couniries will be found useful by many readers of The 
Student World. Jt has been prepared by our former collaborator, 
Denzil G. M. Patrick, who is now on the staff of the World’s Committee 
of Y.M.C.A.s. He writes: “ Fuller treatment has been given io coun- 
tries like Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands and France about whose 
thought English speaking readers hear only very lilile. The treatment 
of Anglo-Saxon thought is more summary, since other sources of infor- 
mation are easily available ”. 


It will be best to begin by recommending two or three books 
which will be most helpful to people in English-speaking countries 
who desire to have some guidance in interpreting the Christian faith 
to youth. 

Perhaps the most ingenious compilation in this field is the little 
volume entitled Asking Them Questions (ed. R. W. V. Selby Wright). 
This book grew out of a discussion group on religious questions held 
by the editor in a boys’ club in a poor district of Edinburgh; the 
editor found the questions the boys asked so searching that he sent 
them to a number of theological experts, who wrote short and simply- 
expressed answers, which are collected in this book. 

Three books on the essence of the Christian Faith, from quite 
different points of view, are J. S. Whale’s This Christian Faith, 
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Karl Barth’s Credo (English translation), and O. C. Quick’s The 
Doctrines of the Creed. The first of these is written from a Free 
Church viewpoint, the second from a Continental Protestant view- 
point, and the third from an Anglican’ viewpoint ; all of them deal 
with the central and fundamental convictions we as Christians hold. 

A book which will be of great help to many who have to deal 
with puzzling questions concerning the faith is Principal D. S. Cairns’ 
The Riddle of the World, which makes a most effective counter-attack 
upon the humanistic and naturalistic critics of Christianity, and 
answers those doubts which come from looking at the ravages of 
evil in the world. 

Three valuable survey volumes by American writers are Edwin 
E. Aubrey’s Preseni Theological Tendencies and Walter M. Horton’s 
Contemporary English Theology and Coniemporary Continental Theo- 
logy, to which we shall have occasion to refer again. 

Finally, the publications of The Religious Book Club of the S.C.M. 
Pressin Great Britain, and the Hazen Books on Religion in America, 
are inexpensive, relevant to our present situation, and not too large 
for the busy man to read. 


General Characteristics of Present-Day Theology 


There is today a greater understanding of the need for clear and 
authoritative doctrine in the life of the Christian Church than there 
was even fifteen years ago. This revival of theological interest is 
most striking in the younger generation, which sees that doctrine is 
needed in order that its faith may have a solid foundation, and in 
order that its attitude to the burning problems of the day may be 
based on a truly Christian interpretation of history. 

Along with this trend there goes another of no less importance — 
the reawakening understanding of the significance of worship as the 
life-breath of the Christian Church. A “ liturgical revival ” is to be 
observed everywhere, not only in those Churches where forms of 
worship have always played an important part. 

It is something for which to give God thanks that at this moment, 
when the need for clear thinking and wise action is so great, He is 
raising up prophetic and wise leaders for His Church, so that His 
hunery people are not being given stones instead of bread. There 
is strife of tongues and controversy enough; but the main concern of 
all the leaders is to express more adequately, for the Church and 
through it to the world, the glory of the Love of God and the unique 
treasure of the Christian Faith. 
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Theology in Sweden, Denmark and Norway 


The last few years have seen the publication in Sweden of some 
of the most original and suggestive theological writings of our gener- 
ation. 

Both of the general characteristics of present-day theology clearly 
appear in Swedish writings : on the one hand, an insistance on purity 
of doctrine which is expressed in a conscientious study of Luther’s 
own work, and on the other, a very vigorous liturgical movement. 
In particular, Swedish theology is characterized by its emphasis 
on a religious and personal dualism between God and the world (or 
rather, between God and sin). It upholds this position against the 
three fronts of Catholicism, Liberalism and Barthianism, since it 
believes that the first tends to smooth out this dualism, the second 
to deny it, and the third to set up a metaphysical dualism between 
God and His Creation: The fundamental Christian contrast, it 
affirms, is between God and sin, the demonic character of which must 
be fully recognized. 

The two Swedish theological faculties approach theology in two 
distinctive ways, for each has developed a tradition of its own. The 
theologians of Lund emphasize the Act of God in His Love (Agape) ; 
those of Uppsala emphasize the response of man, and study religious 
psychology. Lund emphasizes the scientific nature of theological 
work ; Uppsala emphasizes the Christian requirements which must be 
demanded of the theologian. 

Perhaps the most important book in recent Swedish theology is 
Professor Anders Nygren’s Den Krisina Kadrlekstanken (The Christian 
Idea of Love: English translation under the title Agape and Eros), 
which brings out more clearly than ever before the contrast between 
the man-centred Platonic idea of love (eros), as a striving of man 
to reach God, and the God-centred Christian idea of love (agape), 
as the outflowing love of God coming to man. 

Professor Gustav Aulén, who has worked in close cooperation 
with Professor Nygren, has made the Love of God the central theme 
of his very influential book on dogmatic theology, Den Allmdnneliga 
Kristina Tron (The Universal Christian Faith), dividing it into three 
parts : “ The Love of God ”, “ the Way of the Love of God ”, “ The 
Fellowship of the Love of God ” — these parts corresponding to the 
three persons of the Trinity. Aulén has also written a most important 
historical study of the doctrine of the Atonement, which has been 
translated into English under the title Christus Victor, and which 
brings out clearly that the “classical ” view of the Atonement is 
neither legalistic nor subjective — not man-centred at all — but a 
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dynamic presentation of God’s own conquest of evil by His self- 
giving love. This classical view emphasizes the unity of Incarnation 
and Redemption : ” God ‘was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself ”. | 

The most important book on the liturgical side is Bishop Yngve 
Brilioth’s Eucharistic Faith and Practice, Evangelical and Catholic, 
which has already become a classic. 

Mention must also be made of such names as Professor Arvid 
Runestam, who has written important books on Aktenskapets Etik 
(The Ethics of Marriage), Kdrlek, Tro, Efterféljd (Love, Faith, Dis- 
cipleship), etc., and Bishop Torsten Bohlin, who has written, besides 
important studies of Kierkegaard and Pascal, a notable work on 
dogmatic theology, Evangelisk Trosldra (The Doctrine of the Evan- 
gelical Faith). 

Danish theology is influenced both by Sweden and by Germany ; 
but the land of Grundtvig and Kierkegaard can never be a merely 
passive recipient of ideas from elsewhere. The activity of Danish 
thought may be exemplified here by the mention of two books 
published in 1937. N. H. See has written a book on Erkendelsen og 
Virkeligggrelsen af det Gode (the Knowledge and the Realization of 
the Good), which is a thoroughly God-centred treatment of ethics 
in the light of the Christian faith. Kristen Ejner Skydsgaard has 
written a very thorough dogmatic study in Neo-Thomism (the 
recent revival in Catholic thought of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas), under the title Metafysik og Tro (Metaphysics and Faith). 
This book discusses at length the important problem of the relations 
between Nature and Grace, and comes to the conclusion that the 
Thomistic idea of faith is metaphysical, while the Reformation idea 
of faith is existential, emphasizing the personal decision which faith 
involves. 

Norway may be represented here by a book by the present 
Archbishop of Oslo, Dr. Eivind Berggrav : Der Durchbruch der Reli- 
gion im Menschlichen Seelenleben (The Breaking-through of Religion 
in the Life of the Soul of Man). This book well illustrates the 
eminence of its author in the field of religious psychology and his 
insistence upon the importance of the personal spiritual life. 


Theology in Germany 


A natural transition from Scandinavian to German theology is 
given us by a very important survey of recent German theology by 
a Swedish theologian: Das Eschatologische Denken der Gegenwart 
(The Eschatological Thought of the Present Day), by Folke Holm- 
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strém. This book surveys the German theology of the last forty 
years, from the point of view of its developing understanding of the 
significance of the New Testament message concerning “ the end of 
the age ”, “ the end of all things ”, “the Second Coming ”. This 
book is indispensable as a guide to the background out of! which the 
present theological debate in Germany has sprung, and is of consider- 
able value in itself. 

Another very useful survey of a critical subject of debate in 
German theology today is given us in Karl Berger’s Gottes Wille und 
die Geschichtliche Wirklichkeit (The Will of God and Historical Re- 
ality). This study examines the various attempts that have recently 
been made to come to a satisfactory doctrine of the “ orders ” (State, 
nation, family, etc.) within which our human life must be lived, in 
their relation to the Will of God. The summary it gives of the recent 
discussion is a most valuable introduction to it for those outside 
Germany. ; 

The mention of the subjects of these two books has already 
brought us into the midst of the theological controversy of present- 
day Germany. Right doctrine has become a matter of life and death 
for the German Church. The tension under which it is living comes 
out again and again in its theological literature. The questions : 
What belongs to Caesar, and what to God? How far is the whole 
duty of a Christian fulfilled in obedience to the civil power ? What 
is the relation between the new age, promised in the New Testament, 
and the present age, with its agony and sin ? — these are the ques- 
tions to which an answer must be found, not in the abstract but in 
concrete relation to a unique historical situation. 

One of the most creative contributions to this discussion by the 
younger generation is Helmut Thielicke’s Geschichte und Existenz 
(History and Existence), which is certainly destined to have a growing 
influence. Its thought is so complex that‘no adequate summary 
can be given here at present. 

One of the most active contributors to both areas of discussion 
is Paul Althaus, as may be seen from the titles of two of his most 
important recent works (which have appeared in revised editions) : 
Theologie der Ordnungen (Theology of the Orders) ; Die Leizien Dinge 
(The Last Things). Althaus has also published, just as we go to 
press, a notable little book on the Christian doctrine of man : Paulus 
und Luther iiber den Menschen. Ein Vergleich (Paul’s view of man 
and Luther’s. A Comparison). 

A new and important survey just about to appear is Horst 
Stefan’s Geschichte der Evangelischen Theologie seit Schleiermacher 
(History of Evangelical Theology since Schleiermacher), which will 
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supplement the two surveys mentioned at the beginning of this section. 

The influence on German theology of the new Ezisience Philosophy 
of Jaspers and Heidegger has been very great ; and whatever criticisms 
may be made of this tendency, there can be no doubt that it has 
helped to bring German thought out of the realm of abstract indivi- 
dualistic rationalism into a more responsible relationship to the 
problems of real life and the encounter of men with one another 
which forms its real content. 

A further most important characteristic of German theology 
today is its emphatic insistance that a renewed and responsible study 
of the Bible must form the basis of all fruitful theological work. 
The apparatus for this study is being provided in an important new 
commentary Das Neue Testament Deuisch (The New Testament in 
German) and Gerhard Kittel’s monumental Theologisches Wérierbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (Theological Dictionary to the New Testament). 
Books like Hans Hellbardt’s Das Alte Testament und das Evangelium 
(The Old Testament and the Gospel) witness to the earnest endeavour 
that is being made to bring out the essential unity of the message of 
the Bible. 

No account of German theology can afford to omit mention of 
Karl Heim’s trilogy on Der Chrisiliche Glaube und das Denken der 
Gegenwart (The Christian Faith and Present-day Thought) in three 
volumes, whose titles are in English : i. Faith and Thought; ii. Jesus 
the Lord; iii. Jesus the Fulfiller of the World. Karl Heim’s work 
has as much influence as that of any man on German thought today. 

The most recent influential contribution to the study of Christian 
ethics is Alfred Dedo Miller’s Eihik (Ethics: the evangelical way 
to the realization of the Good). It is worth mentioning here that 
the views he takes are influenced by the liturgical movement in 
Germany, to which he belongs. 

Hans Asmussen is an important name in contemporary theology. 
He has made several considerable contributions, especially his 
Galaterbrief (Commentary on Galatians). Dr. Gollwitzer’s book on 
Abendmahlgemeinschaft (Intercommunion) is being very much dis- 
cussed. Dr. Schlink’s Der Mensch in der Verkiindigung der Kirche 
(Man in the Preaching of the Church), and the Theologische Aufsdize 
(Theological Essays) by various writers, published to celebrate Karl 
Barth’s 50th Birthday, are also notable recent publications. 

Before passing from Germany, we must mention Friedrich Heiler’s 
great new work on the Catholic Church of the East and the West, 
of which Volume I, Urkirche und Ostkirche (The Primitive Church 
and the Eastern Church) has recently appeared, and has proved to 
be the most thorough survey of Eastern Orthodoxy in existence. 
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Theology in Switzerland 


Here we must begin with the two Swiss theologians who have 
attained world-wide renown: Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. So 
much has been written about them, and so much of their work is 
available in English, that we may content ourselves here with men- 
tioning their most recent publications and indicating their significance. 

Karl Barth has just published the second half-volume of Volume I 
of his great work on the whole field of Christian Dogmatic Theology. 
It is so large a book that it will be some little time yet before its 
positive and negative influence becomes evident. One thing is 
certain, that it will stimulate and challenge all who are concerned for 
purity of doctrine by its consistency and power of thought. Karl 
Barth’s influence has given strength and courage to all those who are 
having to fight, by acts of living witness as well as by words, against 
overwhelmingly powerful forces inimical to Christianity. 

Emil Brunner’s work on Christian Ethics, Das Gebot und die 
Ordnungen (English translation The Divine Imperative), has had a 
great influence upon the discussion of the ethical problems which 
have become so acute in Germany today. Still more recently, his 
book on the Christian doctrine of man, Der Mensch im Widerspruch 
(Man in Contradiction), has aroused widespread attention. And 
there has just appeared a small book, Wahrheit als Begegnung (Truth 
as Encounter), which is making a great impression on many minds; 
its title expresses its main theme, which is that Truth in the Biblical 
sense of the term is not an abstract rational concept, but an event, 
an encounter between God and man. 

Wilhelm Vischer has published a book entitled Das Chrisius- 
zeugnis des Alten Testamenis (The old Testament Witness to Christ) 
which is having a wide influence, and has been welcomed especially by 
the many who wish to see the unity of the Biblical message emphasized. 

The theology of French Switzerland may be represented here by 
Jean de Saussure’s recent book Crois-Tu Cela? on the Apostles’ 
creed, and Jacques Courvoisier’s study of La Notion de l’Eglise chez 
Bucer. Its connexions with France are strong; but the influence of 
the Barthian school at Basle upon it is considerable. It is one main 
centre of the neo-Calvinist movement of today. 


Theology in the Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, the influence of Karl Barth is very strong, as 
is natural in a country with a Calvinistic heritage. There is indeed 
a neo-Calvinist school which strongly criticizes Barthianism (cf. e.g. 
Dr. G. . Berkhouwer, Karl Barth) ; but the direct influence of Barth 
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is to be felt in such books as « Openbaring der Verborgenheid (The 
Revelation of the Mystery), a symposium on the implications of 
‘Barthian theology ; Ds. J. J. Buskes’ Het Evangelie in de Wereld van 
Heden (The Gospel in the World of Today) and N. Stufkens’ Het 
Evangelie in de Jongerenwereld (The Gospel in the World of Youth). 

There is also a “ liberal ”, modernist school of thought in the 
Netherlands, which is represented by such works as Professor Dr. 
G. J. Heering’s Geloof en Openbaring (Faith and Revelation) and de 
Vos’ Wijsbegeerte van den Godsdiensi (Philosophy of Religion). This 
group feels a strong sympathy for groups of Christians outside the 
official Church and: for signs of the Christian spirit outside the Chris- 
tian Church altogether. 

Between these two groups there is an “ ethical ” or “ irenical ” 
school, which includes men of widely differing types, and has a 
special interest in cecumenical and liturgical movements. Professor 
Aalders, one of the most outstanding theologians of the country, has 
combined fidelity to his Calvinist heritage with a broad “ catholic ” 
outlook, and has written important works on Mysticism, the Incar- 
nation, the Basis of Morality, and Conscience. Dr.O.Noordmans, a 
very original thinker who is indebted to Barth but is not an uncritical 
disciple, has written recently a significant book Herschepping (Re- 
generation). Professor G.van der Leeuw has published a notable 
work in the philosophy of religion entitled Phdnomenologie der Reli- 
gion (English translation Religion in Essence and Appearance: a 
study in Phenomenology), and Dogmaiische Brieven, a treatment of 
the Apostles’ Creed in the form of letters to a friend, and in a spirit 
which is at once catholic, evangelical and modern. Two New Testa- 
ment scholars in this group have produced nctable works ; Professor 
A. M. Brouwer on the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus and Social Questions, 
and Paul the Aposile, and Professor J. de Zwaan on Paul as a Spiritual 
Reformer. 

Mention must also be made of a book which shows that there is a 
liturgical movement in this country also : Handboek voor den Eere- 
dienst (Handbook for Worship), a symposium by members of the 
“Liturgical Club ” as an attempt to reconstruct the liturgical life 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the magnificent work of Dr. 
Hendrik Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World 
(reviewed in our last number), is written out of the experience of a 
life spent in the Netherlands Indies as a language expert of the 
Netherlands Bible Society. 
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Theology in France 


Here too, Reformed theology is undergoing a revival, and the 
influence of Karl Barth is strongly felt. The dominant trends of 
thought here concern the problem of the nature of “ Protestantism ”, — 
the revival of interest in Calvinism, the discussion of the nature of 
the Church, and the insistance on the need for a truly Biblical theo- 
logy. A liturgical movement is also to be noted. 

The nature of Protestantism has recently been discussed by a 
whole series of writers: Fr. Dtrlemann, Ch. Serfass et J. Roche, 
W. Monod, A. O. Dubuis and A. N. Bertrand. 

The revival of interest in Calvinism is illustrated above all in the 
very important work of Professor Auguste Lecerf, Introduction a la 
Dogmatique Réformée (Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics), of 
which Part I dealt with the nature of religious knowledge, and 
Part II (which has just appeared) with the basis and specification of 
religious knowledge (Du Fondemeni et de la Spécification de la Con- 
naissance Religieuse). Professor Lecerf’s discussion leads him to a 
convinced affirmation that Calvinistic reformed doctrine expresses 
the true faith. 

The study of the nature of the Church is partly historical, as in 
H. Clavier’s La Parole de Dieu et l Unité de l Eglise, d’aprés Calvin 
(The Word of God.and the Unity of the Church according to Calvin) 
and G. Lagny’s Le Fondemeni et la Nature de l’Eglise, d’aprés Calvin 
(The Basis and Nature of the Church according to Calvin), and partly 
more general in character, as in the works entitled L’Eglise (The 
Church) by M. Boegner; W. Monod, A. N. Bertrand et R. Will; anda 
symposium of lectures at the Free Faculty of Protestant Theology 
at Paris, to appear in October 1938. 

The study of the Bible, and Biblical theology, may be illustrated 
by works on the Old Testament such as A. Causse’s recent study : 
Du Groupe Ethnique a la Communauté Religieuse (From the Ethnic 
Group to the Religious Community) ; New Testament studies such as 
H. Bouyer’s commentary: Le Quatriéme Evangile (The Fourth 
Gospel); and such works on Biblical theology as J. Boisset’s La 
Primauté de Esprit dans le Message Evangélique (The Primacy of 
the Spirit in the Evangelical Message), and Pierre Maury’s Le Grand 
(Euvre de Dieu (The Great Work of God). 

Pierre Maury, the leader of the Barthian school in France, is the 
editor of an influential periodical, Foi et Vie (Faith and Life), which 
from time to time publishes Cahiers Bibliques (Bible Study Numbers) 
in which various authors deal with a central theme of the Biblical 
message. 
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The liturgical movement is expressed in Professor Will’s three- 
volume work : Le Culie (Worship), and in the periodical and other 
publications of the movement Eglise et Liturgie (Church and Liturgy) 
of Lausanne, in French Switzerland. 

Finally, two works on ethics and sociology must be mentioned : 
Victor Monod’s Dévalorisation de !Homme (Devaluation of Man), 
and Paul Conord’s Le Probléme d’une Sociologie Chrétienne (The 
Problem of a Christian Sociology). 

This cross-section of the theological thought of French Protestant- 
ism shows how a comparatively small group can make a rich and 
valuable contribution to the thought-life of the Christian Church, 


Theology in Scotland 


Scotland has always had direct relations with the theology of the 
Continent; and Karl Barth is having considerable influence on its 
thought at present. His Dogmatics has been translated by a Scots- 
man; and a number of books about him have appeared. G. S. Hen- 
dry’s God the Creaior is a recent important book by a Scottish Barthian. 

Scottish thought has not, however, been subjected to the violent 
external shocks of the Continent, and does not tend to the extreme 
reactions which occur in theology there. Its individual quality is 
illustrated by books like Professor E. P. Dickie’s Revelation and 
Response — one of the best products of the younger school, — 
Professor John Baillie’s The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Thought 
and The Life Everlasting, and Professor Daniel Lamont’s Christ and 
the World of Thought, which both interprets Karl Heim and evaluates 
some of the most recent scientific advances, especially in the under- 
standing of the nature of time. Principal Cairns we have already 
mentioned. 

There is a strong and influential liturgical movement in Scotland, 
as is evidenced by Dr. W. D. Maxwell’s An Quiline of Christian 
Worship, Dr. D. H. Hislop’s Our Heritage of Worship (from an extreme 
“ catholic ” point of view), and the publications of the Church’s 
Committee cn Public Worship and Aids to Devotion. 

Scottish thought and English thought have distinctive character- 
istics which differentiate them from each other. Historical and 
religious traditions have pointed them in different directions for the 
enrichment of their spiritual lives. We may “cross the Border ” 
between them here via the two latest books on the problem of peace 
and war: Christian Altitudes to War and Peace, by T. S. K. Scott- 
Craig, a young Scottish theologian, who is teaching in America, and 
War and the Christian, by Professor C. E. Raven, one of the most 
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independent minds in English theology. The first of these is not 
written from a pacifist point of view; the second is. Both are fair 
to the viewpoints of others. 


Theology in England 


Professor Walter M. Horton’s Contemporary English Theology. 
an American evaluation, gives an excellent conspectus of this field 
It surveys the Catholic, Protestant and Liberal traditions, giving 
analyses of the thought of men like the Anglo-Catholic school, 
Principal Oman, John Macmurray, L. P. Jacks and others. It finds 
the present trend to be “ away from idealism and optimism toward 
a sterner, less man-centred, more sharply dualistic conception of the 
relations between God and His creatures ”. 

Two recent English books on the doctrine of the Church should be 
studied together, as they represent Anglican and Free Church thought : 
A. M. Ramsey’s The Gospel and the Catholic Church and R. Newton 
Flew’s Jesus and his Church. Both of them recognize the inseparable 
unity of the message our Lord came to bring and the community He 
came to found ; so they emphasize the rediscovery of the significance 
of the Church which is one of the outstanding features of theological 
thought today. 

Among recent Anglican writings, we may mention first the Arch- 
bishop of York’s Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man and God, which 
have aroused widespread attention. W. R. Matthew’s God in 
Christian Thought and Experience is an important theological work. 
F. R. Barry’s books on The Relevance of Christianity and The Relevance 
of the Church are among the most challenging and stimulating books 
of the last ten years. The late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and Noel Davey 
collaborated in a very important book on The Riddle of the New Testa- 
ment, one of the very few English books which have been translated 
into German. 

The most important products of the liturgical movement in Angli- 
can thought are Evelyn Underhill’s Worship and A. G. Hebert’s 
Liturgy and Society, and the most significant book from the Free 
Church side is the volume on Christian Worship edited by 
N. Micklem. 

Further very important Free Church books are T. W. Manson’s 
The Teaching of Jesus, C. H. Dodd’s The Parables of the Kingdom 
and The Apostolic Preaching, and R. Newton Flew’s The Idea of 
Perfection in Christian Theology. The Lutterworth Press has placed 
English thought very much in its debt by providing translations of 
many notable Continental theological works (e.g. Borchert’s The 
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Original Jesus, Brunner’s The Mediator, Otto’s The Kingdom of God 
and the Son of Man). 

A philosophical work which is being widely discussed in theolo- 
gical circles is Professor de Burgh’s Towards a Religious Philosophy, 
which is not a work on the philosophy of religion, but an attempt to 
arrive at a view of the universe which shall do full justice to the facts 
of religious revelation, faith and experience, and not explain them 
away as so many philosophical systems do. 


Theology in the United States of America 


The connexion between the States and Europe is more active than is 
often realized. A process of mutual fertilization is increasingly evident. 

The Scandinavian connexion is illustrated by the fact that America 
leads the way in the understanding and translation of the works of 
the great Danish thinker, Kierkegaard. Professor Walter Lowrie’s 
Séren. Kierkegaard is among the finest works in any language upon its 
subject. 

The connexion with German thought is assured by the works of 
such theologians as Wilhelm Pauck (cf. e.g., The Church against the 
World) and Paul Tillich (cf. e.g., The Interpretation of History), and 
Reinhold Niebuhr combines originality and understanding of American 
thought-forms with an appreciation of the most recent developments 
in European theology. We may mention here simply his latest 
book : Beyond Tragedy. And we may couple with his name that of 
John C. Bennett, in view of the strong concern in social ethics of both 
writers. Dr. Bennett’s latest book, Social Salvation, is of considerable 
influence. 

Walter M. Horton is the champion of a closer connexion between 
the St tes and English thought, which he feels may help it to “ go 
forward to a new ‘ Evangelical Catholicism ’ in which the values of 
the Protestant Reformation and of Modern Liberal Protestantism 
would be included and transcended ”, as he says in the book on 
Contemporary English Theology we mentioned earlier in this survey. 
He has just published also an important survey of Continental 
thought, Coniemporary Continental Theology, an Interpretation for 
Anglo-Saxons, which concludes that while Anglo-Saxon theology is 
more “ balanced ”, Continental theology is “ deeper ”. At the same 
time he sees in American theology, especially in the “ evangelical ” 
movement, a heritage to be cherished and carried forward. His own 
original contribution to American thought is his Realistic Theology, 
a really notable work. 

The reaction against the dominance of European thought-forms, 
and the affirmation of the uniqueness of America’s own contribution, 
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is however a very marked tendency. It is strongly presented by 
Edwin E. Aubrey in an article in Christendom, Vol. III, No. 2, on 
“The Promise of American Theology ”. “ Our thinking ” he says 
“ is futuristic rather than traditional, functional rather than abstract, 
progressive rather than repetitive. At a time when Christendom is 
looking away from a divisive past to a cooperative future, yet seeking 
in the great tradition a functional principle of fellowship, surely our 
experience ought to count for something. Indeed, it might well 
equip us to offer guidance to our European friends ”. 

Among recent trends in independent American thought, we may 
mention the “religious humanism ” of John Dewey, whose most 
recent works are The Quest for Certainty and A Common Faith, the 
“ theistic naturalism ” of E. S. Ames, author of Religion, and H. N. 
Wieman, author of The Issues of Life and Is There A God ?, and the 
“new supernaturalism ” of W. Adams Brown, author of many books, 
including God ait Work, and E. W. Lyman, author of The Meaning 
and Truth of Religion. These thinkers are surveyed by E. E. Aubrey 
in his Present Theological Tendencies. 

The importance of the Methodist group, with its emphasis on the 
personal spiritual life, is great, as the denomination is one of the 
strongest in the States; Brightman and Knudsen are among its 
leading theologians, and a recent important volume is Umphrey 
Lee’s John Wesley and Modern Religion. 

The Religious Book Club of North America should be mentioned 
here, as it gives wide publicity and large circulation in the States to 
many first-class theological works by writers from both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Roman Catholic Theology 


Two main tendencies are observable in Roman Catholic thought 
today. The first is Neo-Thomism — a return to and development of 
the deductive philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, which has played 
a greater part than any other in the formation of the Roman Catholic 
habit of mind and attitude to doctrine. One of the most widely- 
known representatives of this school of thought is Jacques Maritain, 
of whose works we may here mention Humanisme Intégral (Integral 
Humanism), which has been translated into English. The second 
tendency is the liturgical movement, which finds its inspiration in 
the piety of the undivided Church, in St. Augustine and in St. Francis, 
and is seeking today to revive an understanding of worship as the 
corporate act of the whole Church and to bring the laity into active 
participation in it. The monasteries of Beuron and Maria Laach in 
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Germany, and the Priory of Amay-sur-Meuse in Belgium, are among 
its main centres. Romano Guardini is its outstanding representative 
in North Germany. In South Germany, Dr. Pinsk has just published 
an important work : Die Sakramentale Welt (The Sacramental World), 
and edits a periodical entitled Liturgisches Leben (Liturgical Life). 
A most important Roman Catholic book from an cecumenical point 
of view is M.-J. Congar’s Chrétiens Désunis: Principes dun “ Gicumeé- 
nisme ” Catholique (Disunited Christians: Principles of a Catholic 
“‘@cumenism”’), which has aroused great interest and lively dis- 
cussion ever since its appearance last year, and will continue to 
do so. 

Note should also be made of a Biblical movement within Catholi- 
cism, which has its centre in the work of the Bible School at Jerusalem 
and is exercising a deep religious influence, and of the reaction in 
certain quarters against the philosophical aridity of Neo-Thomism 
in favour of a more spiritual emphasis. 


The Theology of Russian Orthodoxy 


Unfortunately, much of the work done by the theologians of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches is inaccessible to Western readers by 
reason of the language difficulty. The work best-known to the West 
is that being done in France by the Russians in Emigration. The 
most widely-read of their writers is the philosopher Nicolas Berdyaev, 
among whose most recent works we may mention The Destiny of 
Man and Freedom and the Spirit. Father Sergius Bulgakov has 
written an excellent introduction to an understanding of his Church, 
entitled Orthodoxy ; and recently he published a much-discussed work 
on The Wisdom of God. A group of the best-known Russian Orthodox 
theologians and philosophers contributed to an important symposium 
recently published on Kirche, Staat und Mensch (Church, State and 
Man). 


Conclusion 


“ Of making many books there is no end; and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh.” The present writer often sympathizes with 
Ecclesiastes when confronted with the fruit of so much wisdom and 
learning in many lands. And yet, it is a cause for rejoicing and not 
for discouragement that there is so much noteworthy work being done. 
Even this fairly extensive survey has not covered all the field, since 
it has deliberately left on one side all the literature produced in 
connexion with the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences last year. 
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When we see all this, we realize more clearly that we are members 


of one great body, the Church of Christ, and that its many other 
members who have different functions from our own are working 


with us towards the same great end, and are making their own indis- 
pensable contributions towards that praise of God which is the 
office of the Church and the calling of the whole creation. 
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The World Mission in Figures 


INTERPRETATIVE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD MISSION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Joseph I. Parker. Jnier- 
national Missionary Council, New York — London. Price : $ 5.00. 


The emphasis in the title of this important publication is on the 
word “interpretative ”. Statistics by themselves, especially inter- 
national statistics, and a fortiori statistics concerning a movement of 
the Spirit, may be not only unreliable, but even misleading. On 
the other hand, if they are critically examined by those who know 
how to read “ between ” the tables of figures, they may reveal impor- 
tant facts. We should therefore be grateful to the I.M.C. for produ- 
cing the statistics of the missionary movement in such a way that 
we are helped to see these figures in their true setting, and to under- 
stand their implications for the present and future tasks of the 
Christian Church. 

The advantage of figures is that they are so wonderfully sober 
and force us to look at facts. Some of these facts are disconcerting, 
e.g. that practically no progress has been made in reaching the un- 
occupied fields. Others provide interesting problems of comparison, 
e.g. that there are more baptised Christians to be found in the Nether- 
Jands Indies than in all the rest of the Far East. Or again, that the 
number of Protestant: missionaries has gone down since 1925 from 
28.010 to 17.577, while the number of Roman Catholic missionaries 
has increased, but that the Protestant Younger Churches count today 
over 200.000 nationals on their staffs, while Roman Catholic Missions 
count 172.000 nationals. Others again are impressive, namely that 
the number of communicants of the Younger Churches has nearly 
been doubled since 1925. : 
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The main impression which these figures convey is clearly stated 
by Professor Kenneth S. Latourette. He says: 

“In the main, then, the figures seem to show a rapid and healthy 
erowth of the younger churches. In a day when Christianity is 
being tested as it has not been for over a century and when chaos, 
international and within many lands, is increasing, the younger 
members of the world-wide Christian fellowship. have been increasing 
in numerical strength, in leadership, and in self-reliance. 

Yet this encouraging progress must not blind us to another side 
of the picture. In proportion to the populations in which they are 
set, the younger churches are still pitifully small minorities. In 
some areas they are almost or entirely non-existent. Marked as 
has been their advance towards “ self-government, self-support, and 
self-propagation ”, they are still dependent on the churches of the 
Occident. They are submerged in a world which, on the whole, is 
increasingly hostile to the Christian message. Some of their members 
are proving of great assistance to the older churches. The flow of 
missionaries is from younger to older, as well as from older to younger, 
churches. For at least a generation to come, however, the flow must 
continue to be primarily in the latter direction. ” 

Students often feel that Missions are presented to them in too 
romantic a light, and wonder how they can get at the real facts about 
them. This publication should meet their needs. S.C.M. groups on 
Missions might well use the interpretative articles as a basis for their 
missionary study. 
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The Church that is and that is to be 


Wortp Community. By William Paton. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1938. Price : 5s. 


William Paton’s book is concise ; its style is simple and concrete ; 
in some respects it is a very elementary book; but it does succeed in 
describing the facts both good and bad, of the World Christian 
Community. 

On the one hand, there is the spectacle of the churches as they 
are, marred and blurred by human sin. The picture here given of 
the divisions, the nationalism, the clericalization, the sentimentality 
and moral flabbiness of Christians, of the parochialism of the majority, 
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and of the separation of worship and life, constitutes a call to profound 
_ penitence and resolution to amend. Paton writes with particular 
severity of the failure of the churches to support the non-aryan 
Christian refugees from Germany. But, on the other hand, he 
indicates equally clearly that, despite all the blindness and sin of 
Christians and the failures of the churches, the Church is a reality : 
it is essentially a community of those who know that God does for- 
give them, and therefore that they are both united to one another and 
called to witness to the reality of the forgiving love of God by them- 
selves taking part in every form of work of reconciliation in the 
world. Medical and educational missions, social work and _ inter- 
national reconciliation, all find their raison d’étre as specifically 
Christian activities in the obligation of the true Christian to witness 
to the fact of God’s love in Christ reconciling men to Himself. The 
Church can only be the Church when it is “ evangelistic ”, i.e. when 
it points to God our Father and Saviour in everything that it does. 

Striking examples of the meaning of witness to the fact of the 
universal Christian community are given from the recent history of 
the relations of the churches in China and Japan, and, on the social 
side, from experiences in the mass movement areas of South India 
and in the Rhodesian copper mines. Enough is said about some of 
these cases to whet the appetite to learn more elsewhere about the 
witness of the younger churches. On the international side, Paton 
concludes that the three obvious ways in which Christians can wit- 
ness to the reality of the Church universal are : first, to have a deeper 
sense of the dependence on universal Christianity of any truly inter 
national order or law ; secondly, the duty of churches and individual 
Christians in different nations to exchange unbiassed information 
about disputed facts ; thirdly, the duty and privilege of united prayer 
with and for those who are members of hostile states. On this and 
other subjects, paragraphs from the report of the Oxford Conference 
are reproduced almost word for word with useful explanations. 

One criticism may be made. The description of the Church which 
is given in these pages is somewhat onesided. It often appears 
to be represented simply as an association of those who have known 
that God really has and does forgive sins, and who hear the call to 
bring that message of forgiveness to others. This aspect is true and 
of fundamental importance. But (except for one reference to the 
Eucharist) the present reviewer misses any adequate reference 
to the Church as an organism within which God the Holy Spirit is 
at work, and whose sacramental worship is an essential means of 
grace and of the consecration in communion with oye of the 
lives of self-sacrifice of the worshippers. 
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The book popularizes some useful quotations such as this from 


Albert Schweitzer on the phrase “building the Kingdom of God” : 
The ethical action of man is only like a powerful prayer to God that He 
may cause the Kingdom to appear without delay. . 
World Community is well calculated to introduce a wider public to 
the thinking of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, and to pre- 
pare those who read it to understand why a conference at Madras is 
planned for December 1938 by the International Missionary Council. 
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A Catholic Church History for India 


THE HERITAGE OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN. By a member of the 
Church of India. S.P.C.K., Madras. Price: Rs. 1-4-0. 


As the title indicates, the purpose of this book is to remind the 
Indian Christian of what his heritage is. The author feels rightly 
that there is a danger in the Indian Churches that, in trying to become 
truly indigenous and to liberate themselves from many Western 
traditions which have no meaning for them, they should reject the 
true elements of their heritage. And this short Church History is 
therefore designed to present the heritage of the whole Church of 
Christ. 

A great and difficult but also a most timely undertaking! Has 
it succeeded ? From one point of view it certainly has. This 
reviewer cannot remember ever having read a short Church History 
which was so eminently readable and fresh in its presentation of 
the facts, and which had such a keen sense of proportion as this 
one. If it is possible to describe the main events and trends in the 
history of the Church so simply, so clearly, and so interestingly, why 
‘are most of our Church Histories so dull and utterly unsuited for the 
average layman ? 

But from another point of view we must raise a question about 
this book. Can it simply be taken for granted that the heritage of 
the Indian Christian is the “ Catholic ” heritage, and that in its 
Non-Roman form? We do not deny the right of the author to 
state what she conceives to be the heritage of her Church, but we 
wonder whether in the present situation of the Christian Church 
in India and elsewhere one has the right to consider that particular 
heritage as the heritage of Indian Christians. From an cecumenical 
viewpoint this looks too much like confessional arrogance, though 
it is clear from the whole book that such arrogance is not intended. 
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As a matter of fact the real trouble is that, while our many 
Churches have fortunately many common elements in their heritage, 
we cannot speak of a common heritage of all Christians. If we could, 
there would be no cecumenical problem. Whether we like it or not, 
we can only write from the point of view of a particular heritage. 
But if so, why not say so openly ? 

The author makes a remarkable attempt to be fair to the heritage 
of other Churches. But when it comes to the point she argues, very 
naturally, that they are wrong. But by so doing she is unconsciously 
denying that important part of the heritage of many Indian Chris- 
tians which is the Reformation. For to the Churches which have 
come from the Reformation, that great event is not a “ revolution ”, 
but a great positive re-formation of the Church. They do not believe 
that the Holy Spirit dwells “ continuously ” in the whole body of the 
Church, for to them the Word of God is not given in the Bible plus 
the Church, but in the Bible alone. The Church stands under its 
judgment, and our heritage is therefore only that which has passed 
through that judgment. 

There are today many Catholic authors who try to spread the | 
suggestion that Catholicism somehow includes Protestantism, and 
that all Protestants would automatically become Catholics if they 
could only become a little more comprehensive in their outlook. 
But the situation is not quite as simple as that. The truth is that 
Catholics and Protestants disagree about fundamental tenets of the 
faith. £cumenical progress can then only be made by admitting 
the diversity of our heritages and by facing our differences together 
in the light of God’s Revelation. 

Verte 


Notes on Contributors and Articles 


Pauu J. BRAISTED is General Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in the U.S.A., Campus Secretary of the University Chris- 
tian Mission and an Editor of The Iniercollegian. 


MiIcHAEL Bruce has spent several years in China as a Secretary 
of the Student Department of the Y.M.C.A., and is now the Secretary 
of Theological Colleges Department of the S.C.M. of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


H. Kraemer, formerly an Officer of the Netherlands Bible 
Society in the Netherlands Indies, is now Professor of the History of 
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Religion at the University of Leyden. He is the author of many 
books, the most recent of which is The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World, the outstanding volume among those which have 
been written in preparation for the Madras Conference. 


TsunEGoRO Nara is the Secretary of the Student Department of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Japan, and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the W.S.C.F. 


D. T. Nires of Ceylon is engaged in evangelistic work in Jaffna 
He was the Chairman of the Quadrennial Conference of the S.C.M 
of India, Burma and Ceylon at Rangoon, and has recently been 
invited by the World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.s to join its staff for 
the year 1939. He is the author of Sir, we would see Jesus, which 
is one of the books circulated by the I.M.C. to each of the delegates 
to the Madras Conference. 


WILiiAM Paton is Secretary to the International Missionary 
Council, Editor of the International Review of Missions, and author 
of many books, the most recent of which are: Christianity in the 
Eastern Conflicts and World Community. 


T. Isaac TAMBYAH is one of the leading ministers of the Anglican 
Church in Ceylon, and the author of Foregleams of God and Psalms 
of a Saivite Saint. 


Y. T. Wu is on the Staff of the National Committee of Y.M.C.A.s 
in China. After having served as the Executive Secretary of its 
Student Department, he became organiser of its remarkable literature 
programme. 


The Book Reviews are by Francis House of the W.S.C.F. Staff, 
and the Editor. 


In Walter W. Gethman, formerly General Secretary of the World’s 
Committee of Y.M.C.A.s, who passed away on July 7, 1938, The 
Student World has lost one of its most active collaborators and one 
of its most loyal supporters. Mr. Gethman’s advice on editorial 
questions, his effective help in attempting to increase the sphere of 
influence of our Magazine, and his personal contributions to its con-- 
tents will not be forgotten by those who had the joy of working with 
him. 
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